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THE WIT’S PROGRESS— 
A STUDY IN THE LIFE OF CICERO 


By H. BENNETT 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


Cicero’s first recorded joke is a very bad one. It is a double 
pun by which the Latin phrase jus Verrinum is played upon with 
the double meaning of Verrine justice and pork gravy.' Quintilian 
would have us excuse it on the ground that Cicero was merely 
reciting as evidence the ribald invention of public hatred,? but 
I fear we cannot honestly regard it as being repugnant to Cicero’s 
taste, for he used the same idea again in an undoubtedly original 
pun for the discomfiture of his rival Caecilius. This man, who in 
collusion with Verres tried to establish a prior right to prosecute, 
was suspected of Jewish leanings, so Cicero turned his claims to 
ridicule by inquiring: ‘‘What has a Jew to do with a verres?’”* 
However, he was young then, and punning is an affliction that 
can be cured if taken in time; as he gained skill in pleading, he 
learned other and better devices for tickling the risibility of his 
audience. Much more serious was the fact that he had experienced 
the power of humor, had tasted the ecstasy of swaying a crowd 
to sympathetic laughter; for this intoxication produces a patho- 
logical condition that is well-nigh incurable.‘ Cicero, indeed, did 


1 Verr. ur, i, 121. 2 Inst. vt, iii, 3 ff. * Plut., Cic. vii, 5. 
* As Cicero himself admits: Fam. rx, xvi, 3. 
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not struggle against it. Acclaimed in virtue of the Verrine orations 
as the leader of the Roman bar, he frankly accepted his destiny 
as dean of Roman wits and henceforward labored so well to sus- 
tain the réle that each new bon mot as it fell from his lips was 
hailed in Rome with spontaneous delight, while collectors of 
jokes made haste to write it down for the enjoyment and wonder 
of posterity.° Among the collectors was no less a person than 
Julius Caesar himself, who was held to be a judge so expert and 
discriminating that he could tell by the ring, as it were, whether 
any new joke that reached his ears was of genuine Ciceronian 
coinage or counterfeit of baser metal.® False attribution, the final 
tribute of despairing imitation, was not lacking to Cicero’s crownof 
glory, for we find a correspondent writing to say that in his ab- 
sence from the city every joke in Rome, good, bad, and indifferent, 
was being attributed to him. To this Cicero replied that his good 
friend Volumnius must defend his rights as proprietor of his own 
salt pits and told him with mock gravity that, whenever he heard 
a good joke or smart pun credited to Cicero, he might keep still 
but, if the jest was a bad one, he must repudiate it at once.’ 

It was probably to be expected that Cicero’s humor, born and 
reared as it was in the atmosphere of the law courts, should be- 
come in its nature especially personal and abusive. Roman legal 
procedure seems to have been particularly indulgent toward enter- 
taining counsel, and many a verdict was won by diverting the 
attention of the jury from the facts of the case to the amusing 
idiosyncrasies of the opposing litigant or his advocate. The expert 
lawyer-wit who is the chief expositor of humor in Cicero’s De 
Oratore definitely recognizes personal shortcomings and physical 
defects as the best subjects for public jesting, and while it is true 
that he requires the orator to take due consideration of human 
feelings and to avoid giving offense, one gathers that it is with the 


5 The definitive collection was made by Cicero’s freedman secretary, Tiro, and con- 
sisted of three volumes. All that can be reclaimed is assembled in the Fragmenta of 
Cicero’s works; Baiter and Kaiser, Vol. 1x, or C. F. W. Miiller, Vol. m1, Pt. iv. For a 
review of the best anecdotes see Kelsey, “‘Cicero as a Wit,’”’ CLASSICAL JOURNAL III, 
3 ff. Other discussions of Cicero’s humor may be found in CLAssIcaL JoURNAL Ix, 160; 
xvi, 79; xxi, 248. 

6 Fam. Ix, xvi, 4. 7 Fam, vii, xxxii, 1-2. 
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feelings of the jury that he is mainly concerned.® Certainly one 
cannot observe that Cicero ever allowed his own style to be 
cramped by any squeamish regard for the susceptibilities of the 
victim. Quintilian reports that he was generally regarded as too 
much given to raising a laugh both in and out of court,® and Plu- 
tarch, while conceding that sharp raillery is permissible against 
opponents and antagonists in judicial pleading, asserts that Cicero 
carried it much further and incurred much ill will by his readiness 
to attack anyone at all for the sake of a jest.’° He cites the case of 
a prominent Roman with three ugly daughters, to whom Cicero 
quoted a line of Greek verse: “‘He raised a race without Apollo’s 
leave.”’ Such a barb strikes deep and rankles, as doubtless also 
did the brilliant but unprovoked shot at the consul with the funny 
face. This man had attempted a little humor on the floor of the 
senate, and Cicero admits that he raised a laugh, but “magis facie 
quam facetiis.”” (An Epicurean friend of mine suggests the trans- 
lation, ‘‘more by his phizz than by his sparkle.’’) 

Active old age, for whose honors Cicero was later to plead in 
his most charming philosophical essay, found but scant consider- 
ation at his hands when it offered a chance for displaying his wit. 
The senate had been debating Caesar’s proposal of a land bonus 
for his soldiers, and among the many who opposed it was Lucius 
Gellius, one of the oldest men in the house, who declared that 
the measure should pass only over his dead body. “‘Oh well, let 
us adjourn,” said Cicero, “since it is not a long postponement 
that Gellius asks.’’” 

Not even the family tie conferred immunity from the laugh- 
maker’s exploitation. His daughter Tullia was married to Dola- 
bella, who was small and pompous. Seeing him on one occasion 
equipped for the wars with a very large blade, Cicero turned to 
the bystanders and demanded with mock indignation: ‘‘ Now who 
tied my son-in-law to that sword?’ 


8 De Or. 11, lviii-lix. See also xliv, where the speaker admits that “for men who are 
witty and sharp it is extremely difficult to take account of men and seasons and to hold 
back the bright sayings that come into their minds.” 

® Loc. cit. 10 Op. cit. xxvii, 2. 

" Ait. 1, xiii, 2. 2 Plut., op. cit. xxvi, 3. 18 Macrob., Sat. 01, iii, 3. 
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In hardly any environment, then, could Cicero forego an oppor- 
tunity to display his wit, but his chosen battle ground was, of 
course, the field of politics. It was there that he hurled his bolts 
with the most devastating effects. Take, for instance, the case of 
Clodius. 

Publius Clodius, a dashing young man-about-town, who would 
try anything once, had dressed himself up as a music-girl and suc- 
ceeded in getting into the festival of the Bona Dea, which was a 
very mysterious affair, celebrated once a year in the dead of night 
by women only. He had been caught and put on trial for sacrilege. 
Caesar, at whose house the festival had been held and whose wife 
Pompeia was thought by the wiseacres to know more about the 
matter than she should, said that he knew nothing of it but di- 
vorced his wife on the ground that “‘Caesar’s wife must be above 
suspicion.’’* Clodius pleaded an alibi; said that on the night in 
question he had been in Interamna, some ninety miles from Rome. 
His defense would probably have been successful had not Cicero 
come forward and testified that he had seen Clodius in Rome a 
few hours before the intrusion occurred. Why he did this it is 
hard to say. Most likely it was because he wanted to please his 
senatorial friends, who regarded Clodius as a dangerous young 
demagog, cut too nearly to the pattern of Catiline. Plutarch says 
that Cicero’s wife Terentia made him do it because she hated 
Clodia, the notorious sister of the accused, and suspected that 
that ox-eyed queen (it is Cicero’s own phrase) had been making 
ox-eyes at her husband. However that may be, it looked bad for 
Clodius, and he would undoubtedly have been convicted had not 
Crassus, the multimillionaire, who made a practice of helping out 
young politicians who might prove useful to him in his business, 
sent one of his agents to bribe enough of the jury to secure an 
acquittal.!’ The vote was 31 to 25, and as in Roman courts the 
majority ruled, Clodius got off. Naturally he did not love Cicero 
for having spoiled his alibi and reduced him to the necessity of 
selling his soul to Crassus, but the thing for which he hated Cicero 
to his dying day was the incessant stream of gibes and taunts 
with which the witty bourgeois from Arpinum persecuted him 


4 Suet., Jul, lxxiv. 6 Op. cit. xxix, 3. 16 Aut. 11, xxii, 5. 7 Att. 1, xvi, 5. 
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and made him the laughing stock of the noble senators for years 
after the event. There are dozens of them reported in Cicero’s 
letters, some very clever, some merely malicious, and one or two 
frankly indecent. The best are perhaps those with which Cicero 
vanquished his adversary in pitched battle. Sneering at him from 
the floor of the senate, Clodius exclaimed: ‘‘You have been in 
Baiae,”’ naming the notorious resort of which Martial, the epi- 
grammatist, later remarked that many a woman arrived there a 
Penelope and departed a Helen.‘ That’s just as if you were saying,” 
replied Cicero, ‘“‘that I had been in masquerade.” 

“You bought a house,” insinuated Clodius. ‘‘One would think,” 
responded Cicero, ‘‘that he was saying: ‘You bought a jury.’ ” 

“They did not trust you on your oath,” charged Clodius. 
“Twenty-five of them trusted me,” retorted Cicero, ‘but thirty- 
one gave you no credit, for they got their money in advance.” 

“There was loud applause, and he collapsed without another 
word, utterly crushed.” So Cicero reports to Atticus,!® but it 
was not long before he found that Clodius, far from being crushed, 
was preparing a revenge of a far less amusing character.’® 

The most important political figures of the age, of course, were 
Cato, Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar. Cicero rubbed elbows and 
matched wits with all of them and, in all cases save possibly that 
of the imperturbable Caesar, seems to have got himself cordially 
disliked for his cleverness. 

Cato was a bit austere and, perhaps, made something of a pose 
out of his natural disposition toward the old Roman simplicity 
and morality. He and Cicero were often political allies, but on 
more than one occasion his unbending honesty played havoc with 
those compromises which Cicero believed the practical politician 
must make for the good of the state. At such times Cicero was 
inclined to be sarcastic: ‘‘ He talks as if he were in Plato’s Republic 
instead of Romulus’ gutter.’””° 

18 Att. 1, xvi, 10. 

19 In 58 B.c. Cicero was driven into exile on the charge of having put Roman citizens 
to death without a trial. This was not, of course, solely due to the enmity of Clodius, 
but there can be little doubt that Clodius renounced his patrician rank and became 


tribune of the plebs expressly to have the pleasure of bringing the charge. 
20 Alt. 1, i, 8. 
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Catiline was defeated for the consulship of 62 B.c. by Murena, 
who was a good soldier and a loyal supporter of the senate. There 
was no doubt, however, that he had bribed the electors shame- 
lessly and had made a mockery of the very laws against corruption 
that Cicero himself had sponsored a few months before. Cato 
prosecuted him. Cicero, who saw clearly enough that to reopen the 
question was playing straight into the hands of Catiline, under- 
took the defense. His speech, however, was less about the de- 
fendant, Murena, than about the prosecutor, Cato. He followed 
the rule that the old lawyer is said to have given the young one: 
“‘My boy, if the law is on your side, give ’m the law; if the facts are 
on your side, give ’m the facts; but if neither the law nor the facts 
are on your side, give ’m the devil.’’ That is exactly what Cicero 
did to Cato. He had the jury in roars of laughter over his quips 
and sallies and presented a burlesque of the Stoic paradoxes with 
Cato as their personification. Murena was acquitted, and Cato, 
turning to those who sat next to him, remarked with a rather bitter 
smile: “‘ My friends, what an amusing consul we have!’ 

Cicero never did like Crassus, though on several occasions, for 
purposes of state, he became officially reconciled to him and hon- 
ored him with some hollow gestures of esteem. Let me quote 
Plutarch on the subject :* 


When from the rostra he [Cicero] had delivered a eulogy on Marcus 
Crassus with much applause and within a few days after again as publicly 
reproached him, Crassus called to him, saying: “Did you not yourself two 
days ago in this very place commend me?” “Yes,” answered Cicero, “I 
exercised my eloquence in declaiming on a bad subject.” At another time 
Crassus had said that no one of his family had ever lived beyond sixty years, 
and afterward denied it and asked: ‘‘Whatever put it into my head to say 
so?” “Perhaps,” suggested Cicero, “it was to gain the people’s favor; you 
knew how glad they would be to hear it.” 


Pompey, on the other hand, was the man whom Cicero courted 
most assiduously and through whom he hoped for many years to 
save the republic and keep it free. Yet Pompey’s weaknesses did 
not escape him, nor could he resist the opportunity they offered 
for witty epithets and pithy apothegms. The great man’s bluster- 
ing manner and pompous airs inspired Cicero to dub him with a 


21 Mur. xxviii-xxxi. 22 Plut., Comp. Dem. et Cic. i, 5. %3 Cic. xxv, 2-3. 
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nickname. Pompey had foolishly boasted about an Eastern 
potentate he had conquered, so Cicero called him by that oriental’s 
mouth-filling name of Sampsiceramus.* The word itself is almost 
a sneer, and one can imagine how his Roman contemporaries 
loved it. Pompey’s vacillation and general unwillingness ever to 
commit himself are neatly summed up in Cicero’s five-word judg- 
ment: Velit, nolit, scire difficile est.» Rather good, too, though 
probably it did him no good with Pompey, was his verdict on 
Lucius Afranius, a former officer of Pompey’s, whom the latter 
had advanced to the consulship by the usual Roman method. 
“He is such a nonentity,”’ wrote Cicero, “that he actually doesn’t 
know what he has bought.’ 

At the outbreak of civil war, when Pompey retired from Italy 
in order to organize his forces in Greece, Cicero lingered behind 
in the hope that he might act as mediator with Caesar and perhaps 
prevent the shedding of Roman blood. Caesar treated him with 
every consideration, but, when Cicero found that in this case there 
was no hope of compromise, he finally took to the sea in his own 
ship and sailed to join Pompey in Epirus. There, however, he 
found that his motives had been misinterpreted and that Pompey 
was not particularly glad to see him. One of his stinging witticisms 
had preceded him and had reached Pompey’s ears. “I have,” 
he had said, ‘“‘some one to flee but no one to follow.’’*’ And to those 
who reproached him for having come late he replied: “‘But not 
too late, for I see that nothing has been done here yet.’”* Pompey 
malevolently asked him: ‘‘Where’s your son-in-law?’ Cicero’s 
response was not calculated to improve matters. He replied: 
“With your father-in-law.’ It is not difficult, therefore, to believe 
the report that Pompey said he wished Cicero would desert to 
the enemy* nor to understand that after the defeat at Pharsalus, 
when Cicero learned that Pompey, a solitary fugitive, had been 
killed by an Egyptian assassin’s dagger, he expressed only a single, 
formal sentence of regret.*! 

The last years of Cicero’s life were not particularly happy ones. 


4 Ait. 11, xvii, 1; 11, xxiii, 2. 25 Q. Fr. 1, viii, 4. 
26 Ait. 1, xix, 4. 27 Macrob., op. cit. U1, iii, 7. 28 Tbid. 
2° Tbid. 11, iii, 8. 30 Tbid. 3 Aut. x1, vi, 5. 
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He saw the old republic, for which he had spent his life’s work, inev- 
itably breaking up and giving way to autocracy. There were brief 
periods in which he had some hopes that Caesar and afterward the 
young Octavian might be induced to repair the decaying republic 
rather than destroy it. But these hopes were short-lived, and though 
Cicero still jested, his humor became more grim and sardonic. 

On the last day of December, 45 B.c., one of the consuls holding 
office by Caesar’s favor died. When Caesar heard of it, he promptly 
held an election for the unexpired term, a matier of less than 
twenty-four hours, and nominated a certain Caninius Rebilus for 
the post. The real explanation probably was that Caesar had 
promised the consulship to more persons than he could provide 
for and was glad to seize this opportunity of discharging at least 
the letter of his obligation. Cicero, however, chose to regard it as 
a gratuitous insult to the sacred consulship, and his report to his 
friend Curius is one of his best, but bitterest, jests. ‘‘Let me tell 
you,” he writes, “that during the administration of Caninius 
nobody took any lunch. Still, no crime was committed while he 
was consul, for so wonderful was his vigilance that during his 
whole term of office he never closed an eye in sleep. All very funny, 
you think; yes, because you are not here. If you were an eye witness, 
you could not keep back your tears.’ 

In Cicero’s eyes, however, not only the sacred consulship but 
also the venerable senate was degraded by Caesar, who almost 
doubled its numbers and admitted even freedmen and Gauls. 
The story is told that at a public spectacle Caesar, wishing to 
honor a certain Laberius, presented him with a gold ring, sig- 
nifying his elevation to the rank of a Roman knight. Laberius 
immediately claimed the privilege of the rank by crossing over to 
look for a seat in the section reserved for the equestrians but could 
not find any vacant. Cicero from the senatorial section called to 
him loudly: “I would have made room for you here, but I now 
have only half a seat myself.” Laberius, however, was equal to 
the occasion, for he promptly retorted: ‘‘That’s hard on you, 
Cicero, for you are accussmed to straddling two seats at once.’’® 


8 Fam. vu, xxx, 1-2. 33 An allusion to Cicero’s alleged vacillation 
in the contest for power between Caesar and Pompey; Macrob., op. cit. 11, iii, 10. 
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Equally bitter is the remark attributed to Cicero when a certain 
foreigner from Laodicea had told him that he had come to Rome 
to present a petition to Caesar, asking for the liberty of his state. 
“Tf you have any luck,” said Cicero, ‘‘you might put in a word for 
ies 

Cicero was probably not a party to the conspiracy against Cae- 
sar. Plutarch says that the conspirators feared his timidity. 
There is no question, however, that he approved of the assassina- 
tion and would have liked to include Antony along with his master. 
One of his grimmest jests is the one that he evidently thought so 
good that he repeated it in letters to several different members of 
the conspiracy :* “‘I wish you had invited me to that banquet on 
the Ides of March. There would have been no leavings.’”’ Probably 
it was not the invective of the Philip pics alone that caused Antony 
to put Cicero’s name at the top of his proscription list and to 
order that his hands and head be exposed on the Roman rostra. 

The young man Octavian, who was a partner in this proscrip- 
tion, has been much blamed for having consented to the sacrifice 
of Cicero, who had recommended him to the senate and helped 
him on his rapid rise to power as Caesar’s heir. Various excuses 
have been found for Octavian’s callous ingratitude, but I am not 
sure that we need look any further than Cicero’s jest book for the 
explanation. When word was brought to Rome that Octavian, 
fighting in the name of the senate, had routed Antony, thereby 
accomplishing the task for which he had been appointed, Cicero 
rose to state that in his opinion Jaudandum adulescentem, ornandum 
tollendum.*" But he was playing with words, for tollendum means 
not only ‘“‘to be distinguished,” but also ‘‘to be extinguished.” If 
Cicero had used the current vernacular, he might have achieved 
the same grim ambiguity by exclaiming: “‘I think the young man 
should be welcomed with a parade, and taken for a ride.”’ 

I suppose I might conclude with an exhortation to the witty 
to keep their humor sweet and to shun personalities. Or I might, 
like Aesop’s fox, console myself and other witless mortals with the 


% Tbid. m1, iii, 11. 35 Op. cit. XL, i. 
% Fam. xu, iv, 1; x, xxviii, 1; of. Macrob., op. cit. 11, iii, 13. 
37 Fam. x1, xx, 1; Vell. 11, lxii, 2; Suet., Aug. xii. 
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reflection that, after all, the fruit is sour. But since this is not a 
moral essay but a very informal paper intended for an audience 
friendly to the classics, I shall close instead with a general con- 
fession. It is that we teachers of Latin have not been giving Cicero 
a square deal. Almost nineteen hundred years ago Quintilian de- 
clared that Cicero had become the name not of a man but of 
eloquence incarnate.** In our day and age Cicero has become the 
name not of a man but of Latin grammar incarcerate. Starting 
with the German philologians of the nineteenth century, a gen- 
eration of grammarians picked on the luckless Cicero as the ideal 
Latin author for teaching the youth of the land to distinguish 
gerunds from gerundives, to track down subjunctives of quoted 
and rejected reason, and to tag with the appropriate authorized 
label such refinements of pedantry as chiasmus, hendiadys, asyn- 
deton, anastrophe, paronomasia, and aposiopesis. And this to 
Cicero, who to the humanists of the Renaissance was the greatest 
of Roman writers because he satisfied at once their desire for 
beauty of form and wisdom of content. There seem to be signs, 
however, that the humanities are coming back into their own. He 
would be bold indeed who would venture to forecast what may 
be the ultimate effect of the present economic readjustment upon 
education, but it seems by no means impossible that the next 
generation may put far less stress upon the so-called practical ends 
of adolescent training and more upon the cultivation of the power 
to enjoy the accumulated wisdom and beauty of the ages. In such 
a Utopia Cicero might once again be studied and enjoyed as states- 
man, philosopher, humanitarian, and even as humorist. And if 
human vanities and foibles persist in the Elysian Fields, I venture 
to think that the last distinction might please him most. 


%8 Op. cit. x, i, 112. 











A PROFESSIONAL DEBT! 


By RosBert L. Lapp 


Tennessee High School 
Bristol, Tennessee 


Recently I was attracted to a cartoon depicting a scene in a 
Cuban city, Havana perhaps, just after Cuba had within a year 
accepted her fifth president. A crowd of Cubans was gathered 
around a telegraph pole, gazing intently upon the actions of one 
of their number who was painting a sign upon a large board at- 
tached near the top of the pole. In bold letters he had dashed off, 
“Free Cuba—Down with ——!” At this point, with brush poised 
for action, he had been forced to demand of the enraptured crowd 
below the name of the last liberator of Cuba. They were busy 
liberating themselves from their last liberator! 

The thought struck me that those who direct the destinies of 
America’s educational program are kept busy liberating the coun- 
try from the most recent educational fad, which has usually re- 
ceived its germ of growth from some motive or movement that has 
at first given promise of becoming a cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night to light the way to the promised land of educational 
achievement. 

During the period characterized by the supposed financial suc- 
cesses of the twenties, when success was synonymous with the 
acquisition of wealth, the subjects of the high-school curriculum 
had to justify their position in the schools almost exclusively on 
the basis of their practical value in the promotion of this material 
end. Many and strange have been the activities of the classroom 
to demonstrate the practical value of Latin. For the instructor in- 


1 Read at the thirtieth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South at Memphis, Tennessee, March 31, 1934. 
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terested in teaching pupils the language the task has been well- 
nigh impossible because of the necessity of making the process 
painless, practical, and even delightful. In many cases these ac- 
tivities of the classroom have deteriorated into a process of learn- 
ing much about Latin and of learning very little Latin. Too often 
this process has the same result as in the case of the little tot who 
had been ill and was in need of a tonic. The doctor prescribed 
quinine. The child was difficult to manage when it became neces- 
sary to administer any kind of medicine. The mother seized upon 
the happy thought of disguising the quinine by making a pill of it 
and placing it in the centre of a luscious cherry. The little girl took 
the cherry gleefully and went away eating it. With outstretched 
hand she soon returned to her mother, saying, “‘Mother, I’ve eaten 
the cherry, and here’s the seed!”’ We regret that the essential tonic 
of Latin is frequently returned to the teacher untouched, after the 
nonessentials have gone the way of the luscious cherry. 

However, the recent depression has given us pause to reflect 
upon our past sins as well as an opportunity to reéxamine our 
teaching. As a result we may in the end rechart our course, veering 
more nearly toward the golden mean. 

The advent of a new economic era must cause changes in some 
of our educational practices. With the passing of our fallacious 
ideas of success the educational chaff also must be given to the 
winds for dissipation. An age that is beginning to weigh things more 
from the standpoint of intrinsic values will soon cast into dis- 
card for that which is substantial the faddist’s ideas of education. 

The possible abolition of child labor will serve to swell already 
overcrowded classrooms and to keep the children in school for a 
longer period of their lives. The reduction of working hours in all 
vocations, in every town and hamlet, brings with it the problem of 
leisure. The solution of this problem, together with that of greater 
numbers to be educated and that of a shifting emphasis to the more 
substantial in educational matters, must be largely the responsi- 
bility of the teaching profession. This challenge demands teachers 
and leaders who are capable. If the teachers of Latin in the second- 
ary schools are to face with confidence the problems that beset 
them, not only must many of them supplement their present train- 
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ing but all must see to it that the standards governing the prepara- 
tion of teachers be raised to such an extent that no person with 
inadequate training be given the opportunity to teach. 

What, then, is the present standard training of a prospective 
teacher of Latin in the secondary schools? No fewer than forty- 
nine answers may be given to this query, for every state in the 
Union as well as the Federal Government has its own standard. 

Recently a study” was made by the writer to ascertain the facili- 
ties for the training of teachers of secondary Latin in the state 
teachers colleges located in the states of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The data presented in 
this paper are taken from this study. In connection with the study 
of the curricula of these colleges there was included the considera- 
tion of those influences which affected to an appreciable extent the 
curricula of all the state teachers colleges. The three most im- 
portant factors influencing curriculum making, as regards Latin in 
teachers colleges, are the requirements for certification of teachers 
provided by the state departments of education, the requirements 
of the regional accrediting associations, and advanced thought as 
expressed in the literature of the profession. 

Of the forty-nine colleges included in the study, thirty-five of- 
fered enough Latin for a student to complete a major in the sub- 
ject. These thirty-five institutions require the students to have 
from twenty to forty-five and one-third semester hours for a major 
in Latin, the median number of hours being twenty-four. Of the 
thirty-five colleges that offer enough Latin for a major only thir- 
teen prescribe definite courses. Ten others mention one or more 
courses that a student majoring in Latin must include in his work. 
There is no agreement among these colleges as to the amount of 
high-school credit in Latin upon which the prospective candidate 
for preparation in the Latin field should build his college work; for 
required units of foreign language for admission and courses offered 
by the teachers colleges vary widely. Out of the forty-nine col- 
leges studied only seven require any foreign language for entrance 
to the Latin curriculum, the amount in each case being two units. 


2 A Study of the Latin Curricula of Certain Teachers Colleges, Master’s Thesis, George 
Peabody College for Teachers (1930). 
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If all the prospective teachers of Latin in the secondary schools 
should be compelled to meet the requirements for a major in Latin, 
even of the college that expects the least preparation, the quality 
of the teaching of this subject in the high schools would be ma- 
terially improved. This hope, however, will ever be a mere pipe 
dream, so long as the requirements of the accrediting agencies and 
the divisions of certification in the various state departments of 
education permit less. 

In Bulletin No. 24 of the United States Bureau of Education are 
set forth the standards of the regional accrediting agencies. From 
this bulletin we quote the following standards of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 3 

(a) The minimum attainments of a teacher of any academic subject, of 
the supervisors of teachers of such subjects, of the superintendent, and of the 
principal shall be equivalent to graduation from a college belonging to the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

(b) The minimum professional training of a teacher of any academic sub- 
ject, of the supervisors of teachers of such subjects, of the superintendent, 
and of the principal shall be 15 semester hours in education. Requirements 
(a) and (b) shall not be construed as retroactive within the association. 

(c) All teachers of academic subjects in new schools and all new teachers 
of academic subjects in accredited schools must teach in the field of their 
major or minor specialization in college preparation. A minor is interpreted 
as consisting of a minimum of 10 semester hours. 


The aim, we see, is good, but that which is permissible under 
these standards is far from being satisfactory. No discrimination 
is made in subjects. Surely not all subjects require the same num- 
ber of credit hours of preparation in order to produce equally good 
teachers. Surely certain subjects studied in college should have a 
proper prerequisite background in the high school. The standards 
of this accrediting agency make no such requirements or even 
recommendations. A candidate for an instructorship in Latin in a 
high school of this regional association may present to a board of 
education his transcript of credits which shows no high-school 
credit in Latin and only ten semester hours of credit in college 
Latin. It is quite possible for this limited credit to be in such 


3 Accredited Secondary Schools in the U. S. (1930), 136. 
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courses as “‘Roman Private Life,” “Latin Elements in English,” 
“History of Latin Literature,” etc., given in English. The board of 
education may employ that teacher, and the high school so af- 
fected may not be barred from a place on the accredited list of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Let us turn next to the standards of the various states of this 
area, as represented by the requirements for certification of their 
respective departments of education. The information here pre- 
sented is from the seventeen states in which are located the col- 
leges of this study. This information has been corrected to corre- 
spond with the current changes in the requirements, as far as can 
be learned. 

There are included in this study only those teachers’ licenses 
which are offered to candidates without teaching experience who 
are graduates of standard four-year institutions. These usually 
represent the highest type of certificate or license in their respec- 
tive states. Many states permit candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession to be certified to begin teaching in high school with less 
than four years of college training. These certificates are styled 
as provisional or emergency certificates and are not included in 
this study. 

All the states require courses in education or so-called profes- 
sional courses, whether or not they require any work in the sub- 
ject that the candidate expects to teach. The amount ranges from 
eight to twenty-four semester hours, the median being sixteen and 
one-half hours. 

Four of the seventeen states require a major field for certifica- 
tion: Arizona, Arkansas, Ohio, and Illinois. Arizona requires a 
major amounting to thirty hours, but one may teach Latin, pro- 
vided credit in the amount of ten hours is offered. No high-school 
Latin is necessary. Arkansas requires twenty-four hours of credit 
based on two credits of high-school Latin. But Arkansas will cer- 
tify a candidate to teach Latin, if a minor is offered consisting 
of twelve hours. Illinois will certify a candidate to teach Latin, 
provided the subject is the first, second, or third teaching major, 
consisting of sixteen, twelve, and ten hours respectively. Ohio re- 
quires for the Latin major eighteen hours and twelve for the minor, 
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both major and minor having a high-school foundation of four 
units. 

The states of the next group which I shall mention require cer- 
tification by subjects. These are Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia. Indiana requires twenty-four hours 
based on two units of high-school Latin. Missouri requires twenty- 
four hours, but this amount may be reduced to fourteen hours, pro- 
vided two units of high-school Latin are offered. In Oklahoma there 
must be twenty hours of college Latin offered for certification with 
the same provision regarding high-school Latin as that of Missouri. 
Nebraska requires only twelve hours for certification. No high- 
school credit is necessary. In West Virginia the standard for certifi- 
cation is twenty hours with two units of high-school Latin. 

The remaining eight of the seventeen states, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin, may be classified as those issuing the general or 
so-called ‘‘blanket”’ certificate. This type of certificate usually re- 
quires graduation froma standard college with some stated amount 
of work in professional subjects and occasionally some less for- 
midable requirement. This certificate entitles its possessor to teach 
any subject in the high-school curriculum, if he is so inclined. 

Several of these states may have some kind of safeguard such as 
the State of Kansas employs. ,The State Department of Education 
has a set of standards which governs the accrediting of its own 
secondary schools. These standards classify the schools into four 
groups, the highest group being called “A,” the next lower group 
“B,” etc. One of the requirements of the “A”’ group is“ 

For the department in which a teacher instructs, a preparation should be 


shown of at least twenty semester hours college credit, toward which a 
maximum of ten hours high school may be substituted at the rate of five hours 


per high-school unit. 


The other three groups have no such requirement. 

Since our Classical Association embraces the southern territory 
also, it seems fitting that there be included a résumé of the require- 
ments of the Associatior of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


4 Standards, State of Kansas, Department of Education (1927). 
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Southern States as regards the teachers of Latin, as well as the 
requirements for the certification of the teachers of Latin in the 
southern states. In reply to letters addressed to the state depart- 
ments of education of the eleven southern states, it was found that 
in these states there exist conditions similar to those obtaining in 
the states mentioned above. 

A perusal of the standards adopted by the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States as set forth in 
Bulletin No. 24, United States Bureau of Education,’ reveals that 


.. . not less than 75 per cent of the total number of teachers of academic sub- 
jects, including the principal and teachers of agriculture and home economics, 
should hold bachelor’s degrees from a college approved by the association. 
Beginning with the school year 1927-28, all beginning teachers and principals 
shall have had not less than 12 semester hours work in education. 


Nothing is said concerning the amount of college work a teacher 
should have completed in a subject before becoming eligible to 
teach that subject in secondary schools accredited by the Associa- 
tion. It appears that this accrediting agency expects each state, 
through the laws governing the certification of teachers, to provide 
for adequate preparation in subject matter. 

Let us see how these eleven southern states meet the problem of 
certification. Briefly it is as follows: No state requires for certifi- 
cation less than twelve hours of college work in professional sub- 
jects, while four of the eleven require no work at all in the subject 
to be taught, for they issue a “blanket”’ certificate. The State of 
Georgia seems to require a major or first-choice teaching field of 
eighteen to twenty-four semester hours, but Georgia will permit 
one to teach any subject in high school, provided credit amounting 
to twelve hours is presented in the subject. North Carolina re- 
quires credit in Latin in the amount of twenty-four semester hours 
based on two units of high-school Latin, but this amount may be 
reduced six semester hours for each additional unit of entrance 
credit. Florida requires twelve hours based on four high-school 
units of Latin. The remaining four states require twelve hours in 
Latin for certification. No high-school Latin is required. 


5 Accredited Secondary Schools in the U. S. (1930), 117. 
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It may be seen from the facts presented that a majority of the 
teachers colleges of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools have the facilities for the preparation of 
Latin teachers, if only the number of courses and credit hours 
offered be the deciding factor. Whether or not these courses give 
prospective teachers of Latin the best possible preparation for 
high-school teaching is quite another question. The fact that forty- 
nine colleges offer no fewer than fifty-eight courses different in con- 
tent would lead one to suppose that there is a vast difference of 
opinion as to what courses are best adapted to the training of 
future teachers of Latin. One course in Latin, however, seems to 
meet the approval of the makers of curricula in these teachers 
colleges. If a student enters without any credit in high-school 
Latin, all agree that he should have elementary Latin! 

Of the twenty-eight states whose certification requirements have 
been discussed in this paper, there are twelve in which it is possible 
for one to teach Latin without having had any preparation other 
than a college degree and the willingness to accept an impossible 
task. The standards of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which require ten hours of college prepara- 
tion in each subject to be taught, will serve to prevent this pos- 
sibility in the accredited schools of the states in that region. But 
what a pitifully inadequate safeguard! There is nothing to prevent 
the prospective teacher from having these ten hours credited in 
Latin courses given in English. We have seen that the Southern 
Association does not have this safeguard, leaving the matter with 
the individual states. 

It should be no cause for amazement that so many of the pro- 
fessors of Latin in colleges complain of the poor quality of prepara- 
tion found in their freshmen. A system that makes it possible, as 
it does in many states, for one to teach Latin or any other subject 
in the secondary schools with no preparation, or with very little, 
is to be condemned. Such a system begets a product of superfi- 
ciality or at best of mediocrity. 

The safest insurance for the improvement of the product of 
our high schools would be a better standard of state certification 
laws to insure definite and high quality of training in the teaching 
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fields on the part of prospective teachers in secondary schools. 

From what quarters should the impetus for the providing of 
such insurance come? In my opinion, it should come not from any 
group of administrators or any department of education but from 
the best qualified of our own number. The doctors and lawyers 
do not wait for those outside their profession to provide such re- 
quirements as will insure the best training of prospective doctors 
and lawyers. Their own organizations are ever alert for the im- 
provement of their professions. 

Would it not be timely to suggest here that a thoroughly quali- 
fied group or committee from our Classical Association make a 
study of the training and equipment needed by a prospective 
teacher of Latin and that this committee set up an ideal curricu- 
lum for the training of teachers?® After such a committee shall 
have completed the task, surely every member of our Association 
will do his part in seeing that the results are embodied in the 
certification laws of his own state. 

In Tennessee this is the opportune moment to see translated 
into legislative action what our Classical Association believes to 
be adequate preparation for a teacher of Latin in the secondary 
schools. At this time committees are at work under the direction 
of the State Commissioner of Education making a survey of educa- 
tion in Tennessee. As a result of this survey, it is expected that the 
Commissioner of Education will be able to present to the legis- 
lature meeting in January, 1935, recommendations that, if 
adopted, will be far reaching in effect. 

Our zeal in the protection and improvement of our profession 
should be as efficacious as that displayed by other learned profes- 
sions. We have an obligation, a debt, to our profession to improve 
its quality. In my opinion, this debt is pressing for payment now 
more than ever before. What shall we do with it? Shall we liquidate 
the obligation or shall we repudiate it? 


* As a consequence of this paper the following motion was passed at the business 
session of the Classical Association at Memphis, March 31, 1934: “That the President 
of this Association appoint a committee of five to formulate the minimum requirements 
which will be acceptable to this Association for teachers of Latin in the secondary 
schools in the territory occupied by this Association and report at the next annual 
meeting of the Association.” —W. M. 








MUST GREEK AND LATIN GO? 


By Connor HALt! 
Huntington, West Virginia 


For many years the Greek and Latin classes in the colleges have 
been diminishing, and in many institutions Greek is no longer 
being offered. Is this tendency to continue, or may we expect a re- 
vival of interest in these studies? The ordinary citizen and many 
educators regard the classics as of no value and the time spent on 
them as a waste. They enlarge upon the difficulty and dispropor- 
tionate time expended for the results achieved. It is argued that 
the student after three or four years’ study remembers a few de- 
clensions and conjugations, acquires a sparse vocabulary, reads 
only a few of the vaunted masterpieces slowly and laboriously, and 
after a few years has forgotten it all. In the main let a plea of guilty 
or at least nolo contendere be entered to this. What then? It may 
likewise be said that most college students of chemistry are wholly 
incapable of making a chemical analysis of the commonest sub- 
stances or of advising upon the improvement of soil and a few 
years after graduation could not state the constituents of the 
ordinary compounds. Ninety per cent of those that have com- 
pleted geology courses could not examine a given region, to them 
previously unknown, and form any correct idea whatever of the 
geologic age to which it belongs. How many so-called students of 
botany can classify a strange plant in the woods? Surely this does 
not prove that Greek, chemistry, geology, and botany are none 
of them of any value in education. It only proves that these sub- 
jects are not of much educational value to those who have not 
learned them; that pretense cannot give to superficial shams the 
value inherent only in sound and thorough training. 


1 Mr. Hall is not a teacher of the classics but a practicing attorney and counselor at 
law. It is good to have such a message from the “practical” world.—Ed. 
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The notion that a college education is for everyone that can 
manage to attend has brought many difficulties, but it is hard to 
escape the conviction that educators themselves have not met 
these difficulties with proper courage. Even if college attendance 
has now become large and even if the curriculum has necessarily 
become broadened, this should not hinder the retention, en- 
couragement, and promotion of all sound subjects for those 
naturally fitted to benefit from them. There has always existed a 
division among studious men: those whose tastes and capacities 
lead them to the physical sciences, where weighing and numbering 
have their peculiar field of application, and those who are quite as 
naturally drawn to the phenomena of the human mind, as in 
philosophy, history, and literature. 

That for many years the state of Greek and Latin learning in the 
United States has been generally unsatisfactory is not to be de- 
nied, although it is to be doubted whether the percentage of sub- 
stantial failures is greater than in other subjects. The fault lies not 
in the inherent difficulties of Latin and Greek but in the low 
standards of scholarship, poor instruction, lacking in inspiration, 
and half-hearted and desultory study on the part of the pupils. 
Capable students should begin Latin and Greek in the early years 
in the high school and continue vigorously through college, doing 
extensive reading and learning the language not by thumbing 
lexicons and grammars but by actual contact, somewhat as one 
learns his own language. In the seventeenth century a matricu- 
late at the English universities was required to understand lec- 
tures in philosophy delivered in Latin. A young man going to 
Cambridge in the middle of the nineteenth century found that 
there was no formal instruction in Latin. The great English second- 
ary schools had made it unnecessary for the serious student, and 
the others were not considered. We constantly read of the com- 
position of Latin poetry at the colleges of the English universities. 
One of the varied activities of Gladstone’s very active life was 
translating from Greek. Dr. Johnson while in France conversed 
only in Latin. Not everyone can be a Johnson, but if he, in the 
midst of a busy life, could learn to speak the language readily and 
fluently, certainly a student of ordinarily good mind (and the 
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classics are not for others) can learn to read it with facility and 
pleasure. 

Beginning with the great Persian wars and ending with the 
Macedonian supremacy there lived in Greece a race of men such 
as the world has never seen elsewhere and will probably never see 
again. We may deny the debt or even be ignorant of it, but that 
little country and that short period are our treasure house of ideas. 
Dr. Johnson says: “All our religion, almost all our law, almost all 
our arts, almost all that sets us above savages has come to us from 
the shores of the Mediterranean.’’”? And be it noted that this (ex- 
cept such part of our religion as comes from the Old Testament) 
was all written in the language of Greece and Rome. Greece boasts 
a philosopher, a historian, and a dramatist equal to any, the great- 
est orator, and the greatest poet. The original language of the 
Evangels of Christ was Greek. While Asia was groveling in morbid 
vengeance and gloomy asceticism, Plato was creating his world of 
ideas, wherein the spirit of man waxes stronger in a healthy and 
cheerful striving. Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles in the music 
of poetry grappled with the deepest questions of life and destiny 
with a splendor and profundity rivaled only by Job and Shake- 
speare. Why speak of Homer? The world acknowledges his pri- 
macy, though most, like the lazy wag, would rather praise him than 
read him. Here suffice it to say that his noble and simple beauty, 
his brave and cheerful attitude toward life and its perils can never 
become obsolete. Demosthenes, discredited, at enmity with the 
master of his country, pursued by the camp followers of fortune, 
stood forth alone, giving, in the words of one historian, battle to 
the fates; and even from adversity, by character and incompara- 
ble genius, he wrested a personal vindication of his life and ideals, 
unsurpassed in the annals of mankind. The monument of that 
effort, the Oration on the Crown, must always remain a moral as 
well as a forensic inspiration. 

Following the discoveries of Darwin and others in the last cen- 
tury there was a disposition to make science all in all; the knowl- 
edge of the new heaven and the new earth displayed before man 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson: Scribner’s, p. 27. 
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was to be sufficient for all his needs, and other learning was trivial 
or even false and injurious. And it would be an unworthy frivolity 
to attempt to minimize the achievements of these great men. 
Their patient labor and reach of intellect should inspire everyone 
with more self-respect as a member of the same species. But it was 
found that science did not solve all. Man reached outward to the 
infinitely great and inward to the infinitely small; but however far 
he might press, he always came at last to the closed door. The rid- 
dle was deepened and intensified. Human life and destiny were still 
shrouded in mystery. The region for imagination remained. There 
was yet place for the incitements and consolations of philosophy, 
of poetry, and of religion, if you please. The aspirations, the re- 
flections, and the doings of other men in other times had not lost 
their value; they had, perhaps, become dearer to man in view of 
the appalling power and majesty of a universe lately revealed to 
him. 

The practical application of science has resulted in the multi- 
plication of machinery and industries and material goods. But 
they have not achieved the happiness of man. We have seen them 
turned to his destruction and misery in the unbounded pride and 
madness of war. For happiness there is no medicine except knowl- 
edge, patience, and tolerance—fulness of mind. For this the un- 
surpassed teachers are the classical writers of Greece, whose car- 
dinal virtues were justice, wisdom, temperance, and fortitude. 

It is frequently said that translations are sufficient. In the first 
place, translations become archaic in fifty to a hundred years, and 
we need a body of scholars from whom fit translators can, from 
time to time, be developed. But for a work of art, as a poem or 
great historical or forensic composition, translation is inade- 
quate. Pope’s Homer is in itself a splendid poem and is perhaps 
the most famous of translations. But it is something very different 
from the original. After all, however, such an argument is puerile. 
We are a great and wealthy nation with hundreds of colleges and 
universities. We spend hundreds of millions for schools and boast 
of education as the rightful heritage of every citizen. It would be a 
reproach if among the hundreds of thousands of our college 
graduates we did not have a considerable number able to approach 
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the source of our ideas and civilization in the language in which 
they are preserved, and if, while boys in foreign colleges write 
imitations of the classics, we should confess our inability to learn 
even to read them. 

One who was himself a great modern writer says: ‘‘ Modern 
writers are the moons of literature; they shine with reflected light, 
with light borrowed from the ancients. Greece appears to me to be 
the fountain of knowledge; Rome, of elegance.”’ 











STOICISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


By RALPH STOB 


Calvin College 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Though antiquity generally rejected anything like a develop- 
mental or evolutionary view of the universe, we moderns are in the 
full swing of such an interpretation. The result is that we see evo- 
lution where there is none at all or at most very little. In every de- 
partment we trace the growth and unawares we see causal nexus 
between a phenomenon and antecedent movements. So, too, 
Christianity is linked up with the Graeco-Roman world in such a 
way that the former has evolved out of the latter. Christianity is 
the synthetic development of various movements of thought and 
life current at its inception. Repeatedly he who runs may read that 
Christianity is really nothing more than what was already present 
in the life of the Hellenistic Age. Stoicism especially is chosen as 
such a preparatory movement. 

It is the purpose of this paper to investigate the correctness of 
this view. It must be clear to everyone that the proper procedure 
is to take the documents of the New Testament as they stand and 
thus determine the real character of Christianity. Regardless of 
whether we are in accord with the teaching of these documents, 
we cannot take a modern view of Christianity and compare it 
with Stoicism, when we are about to make an investigation of the 
genetic relationship between the two. This discussion cannot enter 
into many details. The aim here is to take up just three concepts 
and discuss them. They are God, Man, Providence. The whole 
field of ethics is left for later discussion. 

The statement is often made that there is harmony between 
Stoicism and Christianity because both held to the same kind of 
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conception of God. Both are monotheistic, it is said. The basis for 
this is that both believed in some final, ultimate, absolute Being 
underlying all things and present in all things. So far the position 
seems entirely tenable. However, the Christian monotheistic con- 
ception of the New Testament is very clear in its implications and 
designations of the Being of God. One should, of course, not lose 
sight of the fact that the New Testament has a Hebrew as well asa 
Graeco-Roman background. The God-concept in the New Testa- 
ment is clearly opposed to the general trend of Greek and Roman 
thought. Specifically, too, the views of Stoicism and Christianity 
are by no means identical. 

The Hebrew background put definite content into the term 
God. When a Matthew, Mark, or Paul speaks of God, it is the ut- 
terance of a Hebrew soul. I shall call attention to just two points. 
The Hebrew postulates throughout that God is a person and, fur- 
thermore, that He is immaterial. The long course of the history of 
Israel had emphasized these things. No one of these men could 
have been schooled in the Old Testament and not teach this. To 
Jesus and Paul God is Father and not merely the Absolute. The 
New Testament is replete with this fundamental idea. God was a 
person manifest in the flesh in Jesus Christ. It was the personality 
of Jesus that dominated the life of St. Paul. 

The Old Testament also emphasized that God is immaterial. 
Jehovah is the “I am that Iam.” God connotes to the writer of the 
New Testament a spiritual Being. Material He is not. 

When we compare this with Stoicism, we find a strong contrast. 
The ultimate substance there lacks personality and spirituality. 
Repeatedly the Stoics speak of God as the primal substance which 
is fire. This is why that element will finally also consume all things, 
and all will return to the original being. The careful reading of 
Cicero, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and Epictetus does not bring one 
face to face with a living, loving, and just personality as does the 
reading of the Gospels or of Paul. 

Both Christianity and Stoicism agree that there is an ultimate 
substance. But when the simple question is put as to the character 
of that substance, the answer is totally different. If monotheism 
connotes anything in the light of the New Testament, it is that 
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God is a spiritual personality. Stoicism has neither an ultimate 
spirit nor an ultimate personality. For this same fiery substance 
is everywhere, in man, the material universe, the heavenly bodies. 
This is the all-pervading divinity. A transcendent God such as 
Christianity teaches Stoicism does not have. Therefore, the best 
that can be said for Stoicism is that it is a monistic system and a 
pantheistic system. Monotheistic it is by no means. 

But let us turn to man. “ What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?” Here again the New Testament writings are completely in 
accord with the teaching of the Old Testament. Man was created 
in the image of God. But certainly no writer of the New Testa- 
ment says that this means identity of being. We are made like 
Him but not of the same substance with Him. Man remains man 
in the New Testament and does not become God, nor is he God. 

Turn now to the Stoics, and what do we find? The primal sub- 
stance is the fiery Logos. This resides in God and man. The two are 
identical. Man is God, and God is man. Since the Stoic has only 
an immanent God, it naturally follows that God and man are one. 
This teaching runs all through the Stoic writings. A few citations 
will suffice. Seneca says, ‘‘ Reason is nothing else than a part of the 
divine spirit immersed in the human body.’ Again Seneca says, 

And why should you not believe that something of divinity exists in one 


who is a part of God? All this universe that encompasses us is one, and it is 
God. We are associates of God; we are His members.’ 


Epictetus expresses himself in the same way. We read: 


But if our souls are so bound up with God and joined together with Him as 
being parts of His being, does not God perceive their every motion as being 
a motion of that which is his own and of one body with Himself?* 


Then there is the oft-quoted passage: 


You are a fragment of God; you have within you a part of Him. Why do 
you not know the source from which you have sprung? Whenever you mix in 
society, whenever you take physical exercise, whenever you converse, do 
you not know that you are nourishing God, exercising God?* 


The utterances of Marcus Aurelius are the same. We read: 


1 Ep. xlvi, 12. 2 Ep. xcii. 
3 Disc. 1, xiv, 6. 4 Disc. m1, viii, 11-12. 
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And thou hast forgotten, too, that every man’s intelligence is a god and is 
an efflux of the deity.® 


One last example I shall give: 


And he does live with the gods who constantly shows to them that his own 
soul is satisfied with that which is assigned to him and that it does all that 
the daemon wishes, which Zeus hath given to every man for his guardian 
and guide, a portion of himself. And this is every man’s understanding and 
reason.® 


These passages are abundantly clear in their teaching. That 
doctrine of the divinity of man is violently opposed to the teaching 
of the New Testament. Nowhere do we find anything like it. 
Often one meets the following passage from Seneca as giving evi- 
dence for the identity in thought of Stoicism and Christianity: 


God is near you, with you, within you. A holy spirit sits within us as spec- 
tator of our evil and our good.’ 


But in view of the God-concept of Stoicism which presents God 
only as immanent and then, too, impersonal and material, what 
can such a passage mean? Certainly it cannot be identical with 
the Pauline teaching of the Holy Spirit. To make it appear identi- 
cal, the phrase “‘a holy spirit” is often capitalized. However, the 
most that such a passage can mean is that the individual has in 
him a conscience and a will which together with his intelligence 
must help to direct his course. 

The matter discussed above is most important. For the attitude 
of the Stoics toward the essential character of man determined 
their ethical views. Because man is what he is, a fragment of the 
universal, his conduct might be regulated according to that same 
inner substance. That is the basis of the Stoic maxim, to live in 
accordance with nature. Nature being the divine, and man being a 
part of nature, his task is to steer his course according to nature. 
Look within and without, and the laws of living will be discovered. 

Comparing that view with the teaching of the New Testament 
one finds a great abyss between the two. Paul’s conception of 
human nature and that of the Stoics are radically different. For 


5 Med. xu, 26. ® Med. v, 27. 7 Ep. xii, 1-2. 
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the one, human nature is desperately wicked; for the other, it is 
divine. Matthew Arnold has put it as follows: 

As one passes and repasses from Hellenism to Hebraism, from Plato to St. 
Paul, one feels inclined to rub one’s eyes and ask oneself whether man is in- 
deed a gentle and simple being, showing traces of a noble and divine nature, 
or an unhappy chained captive, laboring with groanings that cannot be 
uttered to free himself from the body of this death. 


It seems to me that Arnold has stated the case correctly. The es- 
sence of the whole Stoic ethic is to live according to nature; the 
essence of the Christian ethic of the New Testament is to live ac- 
cording to the supernatural. Therefore, whatever apparent agree- 
ment there may be in terminology, the fundamental aims and 
ideal are different. 

The last idea of the Stoics, often presented as a forerunner of 
and identical with Christian teaching, is that of Providence. In- 
teresting it is in this case to note that the New Testament twice 
only uses the word zpévoa, while the Stoics frequently employ 
the term. The fact is also that in the two passages, Acts xxiv, 2, 
and Romans xiii, 14, the word does not have the meaning that we 
attach to Providence. Yet the New Testament is filled with the 
idea of Providence, and that, a Providence far richer than that of 
the Stoics. Specific passages such as Matthew vi, 26-34, and x, 
29-31, illustrate the idea. Now just what would one regard as the 
characteristics of the Christian idea of Providence? It can be de- 
scribed as including three elements. These are (a) that the small- 
est detail is the object of divine care, (b) that every detail is the 
object of perfect love on the part of the Father for his children, (c) 
that the course of events is heading toward a final goal. 

The Stoic speaks of Providence but apparently of one that is 
none too definite nor too gracious. I mean this. The Christian teach- 
ing is that everything is perfectly determined and secure with the 
Father who knows all things and loves his children with a perfect 
love. Seneca, however, says that the gods “are supreme com- 
manders in the universe, controlling all things by their power and 
acting as guardians of the human race, even though they are some- 
times unmindful of the individual.’’* Cicero says ‘“‘The gods care 

8 Ep. xcv, 50. 
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for great things but neglect the little.’”’? Epictetus expresses the 
same sentiment.’ Now it is interesting to contrast this with the 
expression that not a hair of one’s head shali perish." In the teach- 
ing of the New Testament the individual stands out as of para- 
mount importance. Not merely the general course of things is the 
object of Providence but even the minutest detail. The Stoic, 
therefore, must be in an uncertain frame of mind. Is he or is he not 
the object of loving care? 

Furthermore, the effect of the Stoic belief in Providence is under- 
mined or nullified by contrary teachings. Not only is there Provi- 
dence, but also there is Fate or Chance. The good effect that the 
belief in Providence had was offset by the belief in Chance or 
Fate. The contrast between Stoicism and Christianity on this 
point is absolute. Fortuna and Fatum appear repeatedly in the 
Stoic writings. But not once does either word occur in all the New 
Testament. Providence in the New Testament is real; Providence 
according to the Stoic may be eclipsed at any moment by Chance. 
Epictetus says, “‘Surrender everything to the Deity, to Fortune.’ 
Dread fear, therefore, ever hangs over the Stoic. The peace of 
God that passeth all understanding is the Christian’s possession. 

The evidence that the Stoic doctrine of Providence is not of the 
same substance as the Christian should further be evident from 
its effect. A vague general belief in the control of the universe, 
which at the same time leaves one in the lurch, cannot serve as a 
buoy to tried souls. That is why the Stoic so readily made use of 
the “open door.”’ You can always pull out of the situation that 
overwhelms you with its evil. But Christian Providence maintains 
that loving care is behind it all and through it all. That being the 
case, there is no question of suicide. But the Stoic openly advo- 
cated it. Many of the leaders took their own lives. This was be- 
cause Fortune, Fate, occupied the place of kindly Providence in 
their lives. Such a possibility the Christian did not admit. 

There is one more difference between the Stoic and the Christian 
conception of Providence. The Stoics, like the ancients generally, 
held to the cyclic theory of history. All moves on toward the time 


* N. D. 1, 167. 10 Disc. 1, xii, 1. 
" Cf. Luke xxi, 18. 2 Disc. tv, 4, 39. 
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when everything is again reabsorbed into the primal element of 
fire. After that the universe will again repeat itself just as in a 
former cycle. It becomes something like the wheel of existence of 
Indian philosophy. Providence directs things in general toward 
that consummation. The world goes on toward that end. And then 
the same thing again. Marcus Aurelius says: 

The rational soul wanders round the whole world and through the encom- 
passing void, gazes into infinite time, considers the periodic destructions and 


rebirths of the universe, and reflects that our posterity will see nothing new 
and that our ancestors have seen nothing greater than we have seen.” 


Needless to say the Christian view is not such. Rather does 
Providence direct things toward an ultimate and final goal that 
will abide for ever. The consummation is not one in which every- 
thing loses its entity, being consumed by fire. The consummation 
according to the New Testament documents is one in which that 
which is of time puts on that which is of eternity. The hope of the 
Christian is genuine. 

Closely linked up with this is the view of immortality. To the 
question of Job, “‘If a man die, shall he live again?” the answer of 
the Stoics is uncertain. The answer of Christianity is very posi- 
tive.'* The Stoic wavered and halted between two opinions. It was 
aut finis aut transitus. So says Seneca.” In his Consolation to 
Polybius he writes, ‘Why am I wasted for desire of him who is 
either happy or nonexistent?’’® The same thought is found in 
Marcus Aurelius.’’ The Stoics had got no further on this question 
than Socrates in Plato’s A pology.'* Comfort from the certainty of 
a hereafter the Stoics did not have. 

But even if a Stoic did not accept extinction at death, the im- 
mortality hoped for was not that of the Christian. An end to the 
continued existence would some time come. For at the end, at the 
great conflagration, all would ultimately cease to exist. In his 
Consolation Seneca writes: 


Then we also, happy souls, who have been assigned to eternity, when God 


13 Med. xi, 1; cf. ix, 28; x, 7. 

4 Cf. John xi, 25 ff., and xiv, 3; Luke xxiii, 43, and xvi, 19-31. 

16 Fp. Ixvi ad finem; cf. Ep. xxiv. 16 Cons. Polyb. ix, 3. 
1 Med. v, 33; iv, 21; vii, 32; viii, 25; xi, 3. 18 4 pol. 40 f. 
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shall see fit to reconstruct the universe, when all things pass, we, too, a little 
element in a great catastrophe, shall be resolved into our ancient elements.}* 


Marcus Aurelius says the same thing.?® Whatever comfort some 
people may distil out of that thought cannot do away with the 
fact that for most people it is a fearful thing to contemplate. 
Certain it is, beyond dispute, that, if Christianity had not offered 
more than that as a promise of immortality, it never would have 
conquered much of the ancient world, as it did. The New Testa- 
ment writings glow with the hope of a blessed immortality. 

To conclude, no one should think of denying that Stoicism on 
the surface contains many excellent teachings. The simple ques- 
tion, however, is whether they agree fundamentally with the doc- 
trines of Christianity. This paper has dealt with some of the basic 
ideas. At another time an examination will be made more specifi- 
cally in the field of ethics. Were their teaching of a universal 
brotherhood and that of Christianity the same, or nearly so? 


19 Cons. Polyb., fin.; cf. Ep. xxi, 16. 
20 Cf. Med. iv, 14; 21. 

















THE HORATIAN PILGRIMAGE AND APULIA 


By Francis C. Capozzi 
Wind Gap, Pennsylvania 


I 


Among the lands that the Horatian pilgrims are to visit this 
summer none is more outstanding in Horatian interest than 
Apulia. She is, first of all, the motherland of Rome’s greatest lyric 
poet. True, once he states that he does not know whether he be a 
Lucanian or an Apulian—‘‘Lucanus an A pulus, anceps ;’”' yet else- 
where he lovingly speaks of his “nutricis A puliae.’’* Amid the 
splendors of Rome or in the quiet of his Sabine country home he 
cannot forget the sweet appeal of his “nurse Apulia.” It is to the 
Apulian hills, plains, and sea that his Muse instinctively goes for 
inspiration. 

Horace was born at the inland town of Venusia (1345 feet above 
sea level and about seventy kilometres west of Bari); yet, as a 
true Apulian, he seems to be fascinated by the sight of the spar- 
kling blue sea, which to him is neither the Adriatic nor the Vene- 
tian sea but “‘mare Apulicum.’* During his famous Journey to 
Brundisium, which the American classical pilgrims intend to re- 
trace next summer, the vision of the Apulian hills seems to flood 
his breast with tender remembrances. What an exultant shout of 
joy there is in that 

Incipit ex illo montis Apulia notos 
ostentare mihi, .. .4 


After Father Tiber no other river stirs the poet’s imagination 
as does Apulian Aufidus, which now is described as “impetuous” 


1 Sat. m1, i, 34. 2 Car. m1, iv, 10. 
3 Car. 111, xxiv, 4. 4 Sat. 1, v, 77-78. 
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(acer’) and again as “far-roaring’”’ (longe sonantem®) or “‘bull- 
horned” (tauriformis’), like the god presiding over it. He is aware 
of the fact that he has raised a monument. more enduring than 
bronze and that his fame is bound to flourish in all the world; 
yet he fondly entertains the hope that his memory may be more 
sacredly cherished in his native Apulia, by the banks of the ‘‘violens 
Aufidus.’”® 

It is to be regretted that the planned itinerary of the American 
pilgrimage does not include a visit to “sacrum Tarentum;’’® for no 
spot in the world did Horace love more than the queen city of the 
Ionian Sea. Lacedaemonian Tarentum’® and its neighborhood 
smiled upon the poet as the fairest corner of the earth: 


Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnis 
angulus ridet.™ 


Indeed, when he wishes to describe the delightful attractions of 
his Sabine farm, his imagination goes to this beloved Apulian 
city, the very symbol of verdant beauty: 


Dicas adductum propius frondere Tarentum.” 


Its honey is as delicious as that of the Greek Hymettus; its olive 
groves are as luxuriant as those of Venafrum; its wine is by no 
means inferior to that of Falernum.” It is here in this classical 
city, which heard the voice of Pythagoras and saw the face of 
Plato, that Horace wishes his ashes to rest." 

Many a verse of Horace bespeaks a boundless enthusiasm for 
Apulia and her industrious people. A Genoese writer who last year 
visited the Levant Fair at Bari characterized the sturdy and hard- 
working Apulians as “‘the southern counterpart of the Ligurian 
race.”’ That characterization is two thousand years old and was 
first made by the poet of Venusia, when he referred to the “‘impiger 
A pulus.”” And when he associates Apulia with the production of 
superior fleeces of sheep, he proudly points to “‘nobilem Luceriam’’*® 


5 Sat. 1, i, 58. 6 Car. Iv, ix, 2. 

7 Car. tv, xiv, 25. 8 Car. m1, xxx, 10. 
® Cf. Car. 1, xxviii, 29. 10 Car. 111, v, 56. 

1 Car. 11, vi, 13-14. 2 Epp. t, xvi, 11. 
8 Car. 11, vi, 14 ff. M4 Ibid. 22 ff. 


16 Car, m1, xvi, 26 % Car. m1, xv, 13-14. 
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as the symbol of perfection in wool industry. Again it is the sun- 
burnt wife of the persevering Apulian that to him typifies house- 
wifely virtue and domestic happiness: 


... perusta solibus 
pernicis uxor Apuli™ 


II 


What has Apulia to offer to the Horatian pilgrims of 1935? 
There are two things that will surprise them. Apulia is no longer 
“siticulosa,’’® as she was in the days of Horace, nor is water sold 
any longer on her streets: 


... venit vilissima rerum 
hic aqua. 


The Apulian Aqueduct, the most colossal work of its kind to be 
found anywhere, carries the cool waters of the river Sele (the Roman 
Silarus) to every Apulian city and hamlet. Nor will the American 
classical scholars find the Apulian roads distinctly bad (“via 
peior’”°), for the Provinces of Bari and Apulia in general share 
with the Lombard plains the honor of possessing the finest roads 
in all Italy. They will see hundreds of roads, wide, straight, well- 
kept, teeming with traffic, radiating from cities and towns like the 
spokes of gigantic wheels. 

Besides abundant drinking water and beautiful roads the Ameri- 
can pilgrims will find in the land of Horace the glorious traces of a 
millenary civilization. Canusium is spoken of as having been 
founded by the Aetolian Diomedes.* There are scores of other 
Apulian cities, whose origins are lost in the dim light of prehistoric 
ages. The archaeological museums of Bari, Taranto, Lecce, Bar- 
letta, Ruvo, Brindisi, and several other cities possess thousands of 
vases, coins, and other interesting objects which speak of an ad- 
vanced native civilization older than that of Rome and Greece. 
Striking remains of Pelasgic walls rise in Conversano, Manduria, 
and elsewhere. The megalithic monuments (dolmens, mehirs, etc.) 
scattered through the five Apulian provinces are the only ones to 


 Epod. ii, 41-42. 18 Epod. iii, 16. 19 Sat. 1, v, 88-89. 
20 Ibid. 96, 1 bid. 91-92. 
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be found in Italy. This “Land of Hesperia” was first to feel the 
quickening breath of the East and became the luminous bridge 
over which the civilization of the Orient traveled into Europe. It 
was in this charming heel of the peninsula that the fated Aeneas 
and his companions saluted with joy the first glimpse of Italy: 


Italiam primus conclamat Achates, 
Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant.” 


And when the time came to give Rome a new language, it was 
three children of Apulia—Pacuvius, Andronicus, and Ennius— 
who undertook the task. It is also highly significant that it was at 
Apulian Brundisium that Rome built her great harbor, whence 
she moved to spread her rule over Asia. 

Again, Apulia will offer the Horatian pilgrims the spectacle of 
agricultural enterprise in its most intensive form. When Horace 
wishes to depict the precious reward attending hard work, he can 
think of no richer recompense than the abundant products of the 
Apulian plains: 

Quidquid arat impiger A pulus.* 


This agricultural primacy of the days of Rome is still held by the 
sturdy Apulians. Early in summer the extensive wheat fields of the 
northern part of the country known as the “Tavoliere’’ (chess- 
board) are seen waving under the burning sun like a golden sea. 
Thousands of tons of the precious wheat are stored by the in- 
habitants in interesting pits or cellars (foveae), from which proba- 
bly the name of the modern Foggia is derived. Farther south, the 
wheat fields give place to orchards which look like forests. The 
marvelous tenacity of the Barese farmer has transformed stony 
and parched expanses into the most intensely cultivated garden 
land of Italy. While Italy as a whole has a little more than 5 per 
cent of her area under orchard culture, 24 per cent of Apulian 
acreage and 68 per cent of the Province of Bari are covered with 
fruit trees. The heel of Italy represents one fifteenth of the penin- 
sula’s area, yet it produces one fifth of her grapes, one fourth of 


22 Verg., Aen. 111, 523-4. 
3 Car. m1, xvi, 26. 
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her almonds, cherries, and plums, one third of her olives, and two 
thirds of her figs. 

And then Apulia will offer the Horatian pilgrims the glory of 
her mediaeval architecture. Imposing castles, built by the Nor- 
mans and the Suabians from the eleventh to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, still stand in Venosa, Lucera, Trani, Bari, Conversano, Gioia 
del Colle, Oria, and a score of other cities. The cathedrals of Bari, 
Troia, Trani, Bitonto, and Altamura are the most colossal Ro- 
manesque structures of southern Italy. Nothing more gorgeous can 
be imagined than the sculptured portals of these churches and the 
galleries of their interior aisles. The life of Christ on the matchless 
portal of the Cathedral of Altamura contains no less than two 
hundred sculptured figures—a true poem in stone. Russell Sturgis 
does not hesitate to affirm that “‘ in symmetrical use of sculptured 
decoration the Apulian mediaeval school is superior to all other 
Italian schools, including the Lombard and the Tuscan.’ 

Last but not least, Apulia will offer the American pilgrims natu- 
ral scenery different from that of the rest of Italy. Travelers whose 
eyes are accustomed to mountainous visions are likely to find the 
Apulian rolling plains a trifle monotonous; yet the absence of limit- 
ing mountains from the Apulian horizons gives the eye and soul of 
man a thrilling sensation of infinity. Were a man to live a thousand 
years, he could never forget the breath-taking panoramic view 
from Castel del Monte, whose sweeping circle extends for hundreds 
of miles from the promontory of Gargano and the mountains of 
Lucania to the charming plains of the Terra di Bari, studded with 
jewel-like cities and hamlets—the whole matchless scenery bathed 
in the glory of the most intensely blue sky and the sparkling hues 
of the sea. Panoramas like those offered by Castel del Monte, the 
heights of Voltur, Minervino, and many other vantage points will 
help the American pilgrims to understand one of the most out- 
standing characteristics of Horace’s genius—breadth. 


III 


Now a few words about the itinerary. After monumental Bene- 
vento (Beneventum) and uninteresting Trevico (Trevicum) the 


* Russell Sturgis, History of Architecture: New York, Baker and Taylor Co. (1906). 
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Horatian pilgrims through the mountains of Hirpinia will ap- 
proach the bold Monte Vulture (Voltur), under whose shadow 
Horace grew.” Thence, passing through mediaeval Melphi, they 
will reach Venosa. Horace’s birthplace may disappoint them; for 
war and earthquake have reduced this ancient city to the condition 
of a commonplace village. Fragments of Roman inscriptions ap- 
pear in the walls of the interesting eleventh century abbey-church 
of SS. Trinita, placed a little beyond the town. The house in which 
Horace is said to have been born is shown to the travelers, but 
they look at the building unconvinced. 

From Venosa through Palazzo San Gervasio and Spinazzola the 
Horatian pilgrims will enter the Province of Bari, and on their 
way to Canosa (Canusium) they will come in sight of the only 
river in Apulia, the Ofanto (the Horatian Aufidus). The battle- 
fields of Cannae, where Hannibal inflicted a most disastrous defeat 
on the Roman army in the year 216 B.c., are near. Canosa pos- 
sesses interesting Roman remains, a beautiful Byzantine cathedral 
and the tomb of the heroic Crusader Boemond. 

From Canosa, as one presses toward Ruvo (Rubi) through the 
populous towns of Andria and Corato, one beholds a hill crowned 
by a colossal octagonal structure. It is Castel del Monte, in which 
Gregorovius* saw “the most imperial castle in the world,” and 
Professors Gervasio and Mariotti’ “the Colosseum of the Middle 
Ages.” Ruvo impresses the traveler with its superb mediaeval 
cathedral, characterized by the highest fagade and nave to be 
found in southern Italy, and the wonderful collection of two thou- 
sand Apulian vases in the Jatta Museum. It is unlikely that the 
American pilgrims will be able to resist the temptation to make an 
excursion to Castel del Monte—the Apulian wonder of wonders— 
only a few miles above Ruvo. 

After Ruvo, on the way to Bari, comes the noble city of Bitonto, 
whose mediaeval cathedral represents the most perfect Roman- 
esque structure of southern Italy. Ten miles beyond Bitonto lies 


25 Car. 111, iv, 9 ff. 

26 Gregorovius, Nelle Puglie, Trans. into Ital. from the German by Raffaele Mariano: 
Firenze, Barbera (1882). 

27 Gervasio e Mariotti, Guida di Bari (1930). 
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the fascinating queen-city of Apulia, Bari—the Roman Barium 
and Greek Barinon. The Horatian attribute “ piscosum’’® still be- 
comes her, for more than twenty-five thousand people of her prov- 
ince are devoted to the fishing industry. After Rome no Italian 
city in recent times has had a more wonderful development than 
Bari, which has grown from a small provincial town of 20,000 in 
1870 to a great metropolis of 200,000. Her vigorous industrial and 
commercial life has earned for her the Duce’s appellative “dy- 
namic.’’? 

In Bari the Horatian pilgrims will be impressed by the most 
striking contrast between the old and new. On one side they will 
see the ancient town with its labyrinth of narrow streets adorned 
with quaint houses, its mediaeval harbor which saw the Crusaders 
sailing for the conquest of the Holy Land, its majestic Church of 
St. Nicholas, where the remains of the most popular American 
saint, Santa Claus, have been reverently sought since the eleventh 
century by popes and emperors of both the West and the East, its 
massive Suabian Castle, where Emperor Frederick II met Saint 
Francis of Assisi. On the other side they will see the ultra-modern 
city, with its streets lined with magnificent buildings, its match- 
less promenade extending six miles along the blue Adriatic, its 
University, which is shedding the light of Italian culture on the op- 
posite shores, its Archaeological Museum storing a precious collec- 
tion of Apulian vases, its new harbor in process of construction, 
which soon is to make Bari one of the greatest commercial em- 
poriums of the Mediterranean, its grounds of the Levant Fair, 
which last year was visited by a million and a half people from all 
parts of Italy, Europe, the Balkans, near and far East, Egypt, and 
other countries. 

The road from Bari to Brindisi is made interesting by three 
things: First, there is picturesque Polignano, where sea waves have 
carved the rocky foundations of the town into a mass of weirdly 
beautiful grottoes. Farther down, the attention of the traveler is 
arrested by the ruins of the ancient city of Egnatia.*° A few miles 


38 Sat. 1, v, 93. 
2 Messaggio del Duce alla Fiera del Levante (3 Settembre, 1932), x. 
9° Hor., Sat. 1, v, 97. 
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inland rises Alberobello, whose houses crowned by conical roofs 
have earned for it the appellative of the “quaintest town in Eu- 
rope.’”*! 

IV 


Here, then, is what the American pilgrims will find in Horace’s 
motherland, Apulia—ancient towns whose venerable monuments 
mingle with up-to-date buildings and factories; interesting ar- 
chaeologic museums; intense agricultural and commercial activ- 
ity; luxuriant vegetation; blue seas and blue skies; a landscape 
flooded with light, color, and oriental warmth. 

The beauty of Apulia has fascinated travelers from all over the 
world. One of them has written of Apulia in the following glowing 
terms: 

Plutarch tells the story of a man who was so deeply impressed by the sight 
of Jupiter’s statue in Olympia that amidst his later misfortunes he was wont 
to tell himself and his friends, ““He who once has cast his glance upon the 
Olympian Jupiter cannot truthfully complain of having been always joyless 
in his life.’”” The same may be said by any traveler who has caught a glimpse of 
the matchless beauty of the land, sky, and sea of Apulia.*? 


31 Cf. National Geographic Magazine vm (February, 1930). 
32 Paul Schubring, Nella Puglia, Trans. into Ital. from the German: Trani, Vecchi 
(1905). 
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Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
JourNAL at Columbia, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the department of 
Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the JouRNAL 
will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the right of 
appointing reviewers. ] 


Hazet D. HAnseEN, Early Civilization in Thessaly (The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 15): Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press (1933). Pp. xix+203, with 85 fig- 
ures and 4 maps. $4. 


This book does not bring material additions to our knowledge 
of Thessaly, but it will be a great aid in the diffusion of that knowl- 
edge. The third, fourth, and fifth chapters (pp. 22-123), which de- 
scribe the discoveries belonging respectively to the Neolithic, the 
Bronze, and the Early Iron Age, are based chiefly on two books, one 
by Tsundas and by one Wace and Thompson. Miss Hansen’s ac- 
count is much more readable than the sources and in general is clear- 
ly written and satisfactory. It is surprising to find in a student of 
pottery the occasional misuse of such terms as “‘slip”’ and “friable,” 
but only the discussion of neolithic chronology (pp. 75 f.) is open 
to serious objection. In the first place, it is disproportionately 
brief; in the second place, the date assigned, on Blegen’s authority, 
to the beginning of the Early Helladic period was abandoned by 
Blegen at least ten years ago. It appears here and elsewhere that 
certain recent publications (Blegen’s Gonia, Miss Goldman’s 
Eutresis, Mylonas’ books), though included in the bibliography 
and occasionally cited, have not been fully utilized. 

The first chapter is an account of modern investigations into 
prehistoric Thessaly; the second deals with the geography of the 
region. In Chapter vi discoveries in other places, which appear to 
be related to those in Thessaly, are reviewed, along with hypoth- 
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eses based on such discoveries. The sources for this chapter are 
widely scattered, and Miss Hansen’s service to the reader is cor- 
respondingly great. She follows Childe and others in explaining 
the similarities between Danubian pottery and Thessalian pottery 
of the first period as due partly to common Anatolian origin and 
partly to direct contact of the two peoples. The ‘‘Dimeni’’ people 
of the second Thessalian period came from the Black Earth region, 
i.e., from the Ukraine and adjoining territories. Thereafter Thes- 
saly becomes much less interesting—a backward district of the 
Helladic culture, with some individuality due to Macedonian in- 
fluence. It was from Macedonia that the makers of geometric pot- 
tery came to Thessaly about 1050 B.c. 

The illustrations are well chosen and generally good, though 
sometimes the redrawing is poor. There are several convenient 
tables at the end. The author has studied in Greek museums and 
traveled a great deal in Thessaly; some of her large collection of 
potsherds appear among the illustrations. Although in large part 
the book is frankly a compilation, Miss Hansen is acquainted with 
the material at first hand; a less modest writer could have made 
the fact more conspicuous. For readers limited to English, who de- 
sire acquaintance with an interesting field hitherto almost inacces- 
sible except to specialists, this book will be very valuable. 

F. P. JOHNSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


P. V. C. BAvErR, M. I. Rostovrzerr, and A. R. BELLINGER, The 
Excavations at Dura-Europos Conducted by Yale University and 
the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters, Preliminary 
Report of Fourth Season of Work, October, 1930—March, 
1931: New Haven, Yale University Press (1933). Pp. xvi+ 
290, with 26 plates. $3. 


Since the earlier reports of these excavations have not been re- 
viewed in these pages, it may be well to summarize them briefly 
here. The site of Dura was brought to the attention of scholars 
by the publications of Breasted: Syria m1 (1922), 178 ff.; Oriental 
Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, Chicago (1924). In 1922-1923 
Franz Cumont carried on excavations here and published the re- 
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sults: Fouilles de Doura-Europos 1922-1923, Paris (1926). The 
joint expedition of the French Academy and Yale University be- 
gan work in the spring of 1928. In this season excavations were 
made chiefly at the Palmyrene Gate and the Inner Redoubt. 
Greek, Latin, and Palmyrene inscriptions dated from A.p. 65 to 
262 were found. 

During the second season, October, 1928—April, 1929, excava- 
tions were continued at the Tower and Temple of the Palmyrene 
Gods. Many objects, a papyrus, and some parchments were found. 
One of these parchments, a contract of loan of A.D. 121, was edited 
and discussed at length by Rostovtzeff and C. B. Welles in Yale 
Classical Studies, Volume 1. On the site of the citadel an early 
building of Hellenistic date and a later one, after 150 B.c., were 
discovered, and the Tower and Temple of the Palmyrene Gods 
was found to belong to the beginning of our era. Several Palymrene 
inscriptions, some Safaitic ones, textiles, paintings, and graffiti 
were obtained. 

The third season, November, 1929—March, 1930, was devoted 
to the excavation of temples of Artemis and Atargatis, the Priests’ 
House, a custom house near the Palmyrene Gate, baths, and a 
triumphal arch. Twenty-two Greek and two Semitic inscriptions 
were published. 

The work of the fourth season, October, 1930—March, 1931, re- 
vealed that the triumphal arch was erected in honor of Trajan in 
A.D. 116. Some ramparts were cleared, throwing light on the mili- 
tary organization of the city under the Romans. The Palmyrene 
Gate and the Inner Redoubt were completely cleared and the altar 
of a new deity, Zeus Baetylus, was discovered. In addition, sev- 
eral houses were cleared, including the House of Nebuchelus, 
which contained many graffiti supplying a mass of information 
concerning the history, commerce, and agriculture of Dura during 
the third century of our era. Hundreds of coins ranging in date 
from the second into the third century were found, as well as a 
Sassanian fresco, Parthian graffiti, and some Semitic inscriptions. 
On pages 283-284 A. R. Bellinger indicates in a few choice para- 
graphs the new material for the history of Dura. There is an index 
of inscriptions but no general index. 
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The city of Dura was probably founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
306-281 B.c., though two Babylonian cylinders found there lend 
some slight support to the theory that the site was occupied in 
pre-Seleucid times. The city was conquered by the Parthians and 
then, under Trajan as is shown by his arch conquered by the 
Romans. The Romans seem to have lost it a few years later and 
reconquered it in 165 through the victory of Lucius Verus. Under 
Caracalla the city became a Roman colony, Aurelia Antoniniana 
Europus. The Sassanids, probably under Sapor I in A.D. 265, con- 
quered Dura and may have held the city for a short time before 
destroying it. Finally, graffiti and Christian paintings discovered 
in the campaign of 1931-32 prove the existence of a Christian com- 
munity here before the destruction of the city. 

TuHos. A. BRADY 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


LILLIAN M. WIitson, Ancient Textiles from Egypt in the University 
of Michigan Collection (University of Michigan Studies, Hu- 
manistic Series, Vol. xxx1): Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan Press (1933). Pp. x+77, 23 plates. $2.50 plus postage. 


The University of Michigan excavations at Karanis, in the 
Fayum district of Egypt, have uncovered many interesting things, 
some of which have been described in other University of Michigan 
Studies. The first part of the volume under reviews describes tex- 
tiles found at Karanis during the years 1924-25 and 1925-26. The 
second part of the book describes textiles in a much smaller col- 
lection purchased by the university in 1929. 

The Karanis collection comprises 3450 pieces of cloth and other 
articles of a textile nature (felt, spun wool, knitted work). The 
pieces are all fragments, as no whole garments were found. At the 
close of the 1925-26 campaign all the fragments were sent to 
Thomas Midgley of the Chadwick Museum at Bolton, England, 
who cleaned them and made a general classification and a cata- 
log sufficient for museum purposes. The work under review is 
meant to supplement that catalog and classification with detailed 
descriptions of any pieces that are at all unusual. 

The information contained here is valuable to the student of 
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ancient textiles because of the accuracy with which these speci- 
mens can be dated. Coins and papyri found in houses with certain 
of the textiles furnish at least a relative date. The textile pieces 
are from the third, fourth, and fifth centuries after Christ—more 
of them from the last two periods. Because they can be dated more 
closely than can the objects in many other collections, the writer 
has been meticulous in classifying the pieces as to fiber, weave, 
color, and design. It is for this reason that the book becomes 
valuable as a reference work. 

While aware that we have here a graduate thesis, the reader 
misses the customary conclusions. It might be said that this type 
of work permits of none. It is true that the author claims nothing 
very unusual in the way of discovery and only promises a catalog 
of careful descriptions. She has, however, attempted to make the 
work usable for the lay person and for the student of textiles as 
well as for specialists. The two former groups would probably have 
been aided in their study of it by something in the nature of a 
summary of the features that made the study worth undertaking. 
The more advanced scholar can go back through it and find these 
features. (The value of the book is proved by the fact that it is 
more interesting on the second reading than on the first.) The 
scholar himself, however, would probably have had no objection 
to a summary, and the lay person would no doubt have found it 
helpful. 

The provenience of the purchased specimens described in the 
second part of the work cannot be accurately determined. From 
their designs a few pieces in the collection date from the period 
of Graeco-Roman influence (the first four centuries). Other pieces 
scatter through to the true Coptic (sixth to eighth centuries). 
Hence the author has classified the pieces chiefly according to tech- 
nique rather than design. Though fragmentary, they show some 
very interesting designs and techniques. 

The student of textiles will find the book valuable as a proof 
of the use of certain types of looms, fibers, designs, and techniques 
at this early period. The student of art will find another group of 
good illustrations of the always beautiful and inspiring Coptic de- 
sign, supplemented by careful descriptions of colors and textures. 
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Students of history and of archaeology will be interested in the 
findings and in the added suggestions they give concerning Egyp- 
tian life in early Christian times. Hence the little book, although 
claiming to be nothing more than a meticulously worked out cata- 
log of textiles, would be a worth-while addition to many types of 
libraries. 

Mary PoLson CHARLTON 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


C. E. Roptnson, Everyday Life in Ancient Greece: London and 
New York, Oxford University Press (1933). Pp. 159, 50 illus- 
trations. $1.50. 


This brief sketch of the life of the ancient Greeks is different 
from the many other books bearing similar titles. Mr. Robinson 
has endeavored to present not so much the daily routine of the 
Athenian of the fifth and fourth centuries as the Greek Spirit, as 
it expressed itself in the free exercise of his mental and physical 
powers. This guiding principle runs through the various chapters— 
life in the heroic age, the city-state, life at Sparta, the rise of 
Athens, Athenian democracy, daily life in Athens, women and 
slaves, trades and professions, recreation, religion, education. 

Apart from the attempted poetical translations from Homer and 
a few minor archaeological slips, there is little in the book with 
which the most captious critic could find fault. 

WALTER MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


M. Porcitus Cato CEensortius, Cato the Censor on Farming, Trans- 
lated by Ernest Brehaut (Records of Civilization Series, Vol. 
xvi): London, Oxford University Press; New York, Colum- 
bia University Press (1933). Pp. xlv+156. $3.75. 


To most of us Cato is best known as a statesman, orator, and 
astute business man, who had undoubtedly seen depressions come 
and go. But aside from the usual reference to Cato’s brutal treat- 
ment of faithful slaves grown old in service, which modern industry 
has ingeniously copied, the De Agricultura is highly praised and 
little read. It is a more or less technical treatment of a subject 
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well known to the Roman gentry; and of its two eminent qualities, 
clarity and brevity, only the former has any literary value. To 
most of us the subject of Cato’s work seems too far removed from 
university campuses to be real; or has the idea of agriculture be- 
come too complicated with high-powered machinery and deaden- 
ing mortgages? At any rate, the excellent, although hardly literary, 
translation of Mr. Brehaut ought to revive among classical schol- 
ars an interest in one of the most important occupations of ancient 
times. The specialist in rural economics and its history has now 
at his disposal in translation an accurate and detailed account of 
Roman methods of farming, written when Rome was still agri- 
culturally minded and by a man who was a keen observer and 
one who kept his eye on a balanced budget. Since I have not seen 
Mr. Harrison’s translation (1913) of the De Agricultura, I am un- 
able to judge the comparative merits of these two recent English 
translations. Although one is inclined to feel that more than one 
English translation of a technical work is unnecessary, I believe 
that the copious notes to the text of the present translation more 
than offset this objection. Most of the notes are explanatory and a 
few deal with textual criticism. The cross references to material 
in other chapters are extremely valuable in a discourse the author 
of which placed wutilitas above unitas. The notes are where they 
should be—below the text, convenient to the eye and in type easily 
read. The later works of Varro, Columella, and Pliny are used 
freely to elucidate the passages in the text. 

I can hardly wax enthusiastic about the introduction. It is writ- 
ten too laboriously to be interesting to the average reader, espe- 
cially to one unacquainted with farming. The sentences are often 
involved and mechanical. Much of the material could have been 
made more presentable in outline form, especially the section de- 
devoted to the “Organization of the Calendar” (xxx1x). The intro- 
duction seems too long (45 pages) in comparison with the text 
(146 pages), particularly in view of the fact that the text shares 
the pages (with the subjoined commentary, about equally). 

Seven illustrations are included in the book. One could wish 
there were more. At least, a good sketch of a typical farm would 
have answered many questions raised in reading the text. Would 
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it not have been more appropriate to entitle the frontispiece 
“Cato’s Homestead” than ‘‘Cato’s Farmstead?’ Why “Bosco 
Reale” rather than the more common ‘‘Boscoreale?” 

An excellent bibliography follows the translation, although the 
average high school and college libraries would contain but few of 
the books listed. The index, although well and carefully compiled, 
should have been enlarged to include the Latin words used in the 
translation. Better still, a glossary would have been valuable to 
those whose Latin has gone the way of all flesh. 

The use of arabic numerals in referring to the chapters of the 
text, which are numbered with Roman numerals, detracts from 
the ease of reference. Among the errata the following are noted: 
page 10, note 9 (4), read of for if: page 16, note 7, harundo for 
arundo (?); page 16, note 7, ch. 47 for 42. There are no glaring 
typographical errors and the book is well bound. 

The book should find a ready acceptance among students of 
early Latin prose and Roman history and specialists in the history 
of rural economics. | 

Jacos GEERLINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 























Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, 216 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. The aims of 
this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help 
the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest in the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving centre and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with proj- 
ects, tests, interest devices, methods and materials are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Latin Songbooks for Clubs and Classrooms 
Of the books listed below those marked with an asterisk may 

be obtained from the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, 

Washington Square East, New York City; the others may be ob- 

tained from the publishers. 

* Boerger, Fons, Carmina [preliminary edition containing six 
mythological, historical, and imaginative songs for junior high 
pupils}: Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros. 

Britt, Matthew, Hymns of the Breviary and Missal [173 hymns 
with translations, bibliography, and notes]: New York, Ben- 
zinger Bros. $6. 

* Flickinger, Roy C., Carmina Latina [fourteen songs, four with 
music]: Iowa City, Ia., University Publications Society. $0.25. 

Flickinger, Roy C., Songs for the Latin Club [twenty-four songs 
with music]: Iowa City, Ia., University Publications Society. 
$0.78. 

Germing, Matthew, S. J., Latin Hymns [thirty hymns, bibliog- 
raphy, and notes]: Chicago, Loyola University Press. $0.20. 

Geyser, Anthony F., S. J., Musa Americana [Series 1, patriotic 
songs; Series 11, home songs set to popular melodies]: Chicago, 
Loyola University Press. $0.20. 

March, F. A., Latin Hymns: New York, American Book Company. 

Merrill, W. A., Latin Hymns: Boston, Sanborn and Co. $1.70. 
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* Nutting, H. C., Songs for the Latin Class: New York, Scott, 
Foresman and Co. $0.05. 

* Robertson, J. C., Latin Songs, New and Old [67 songs]: Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press. $0.40. 

Robinson, D. N., Cleopatra and Other Latin Plays and Songs: 
Delaware, Ohio, The Author. $1. 

Robinson, D. N., Plays and Songs for Latin Clubs: Delaware, 
Ohio. $1. 


Horatian Plays and Pageants 

So widespread is the interest in Horatian programs for 1935, 
and so numerous are the requests for Horatian plays from second- 
ary schools and colleges in this country and abroad, that the com- 
mittee on plays and pageants for the Bimillennium Horatianum 
submits herewith a list of plays now available: 


I. Plays based on the famous “‘bore”’ satire (1, ix): 


Ullman, B. L., He Talked Too Much [a new and very amusing 
version]: New York, Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
New York University, Washington Square East. Item 496. 
$0.10. 

Duff, J. W., A Literary History of Rome: New York, Scribner’s. 
Pages 515-517 contain a dramatic version of this satire. 

Robinson, D. N., “Horace Implicitus,” No. 4 in Plays and Songs 
for the Latin Club: 62 N. Sandusky St., Delaware, O., The 
Author. $1. 

Price, H., The Bore [a very good Latin version]: New York, Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square East. 

Lawler, Lillian B., “‘Horatius Servatur,” in Easy Latin Plays [in 
simple Latin for first-year pupils]: New York, Macmillan Co. 
$0.85. 


II. Plays based on the Odes: 


Lawler, Lillian B., ““Convivium” [echoes of the Odes in very 
simple Latin], in Auxilium Latinum v1, No. 4 [May, 1934]. 
$0.10. The reprints may be obtained from A. E. Warsley, Box 
54, Station S, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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III. Plays dealing with Horace’s youth: 


Trevelyan, G. M., “‘Horace at the University of Athens,” in Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, A Memoir by His Son, pp. 173-198: New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co. 

Lawler, Lillian B., A Fountain in Venusia [a short play in English, 
dealing with Horace’s boyhood; suitable for high-school pupils] : 
New York, Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York 
University, Washington Square East. Item 483. $0.10. 

Lawler, Lillian B., ‘‘Horatius Adolescens,” in Auxilium Latinum 
vu, Nos. 2 and 3 [Nov.—Dec., 1934], pp. 11 ff. $0.10. Miss Lawler 
presents three brief episodes of Horace’s student days in Athens 
—“‘rushing,”’ “‘hazing,” and a Saturnalia party. Copies may be 
obtained from A. E. Warsley, Box 54, Station S, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Many of the poems of Horace are themselves highly dramatic 
and may be produced as plays, or at least as monologs or dialogs, 
with little or no change. Odes 1, xxvii and xxxii, for instance, al- 
though brief, may be staged as monologs against a tableau of a 
Roman dinner; Ode 11, viii, may be recited in costume, with a 
silent actress portraying Barine; and Ode 111, vii, in like manner, 
with a silent (or weeping!) Asterie. Of all the Odes perhaps the 
most dramatic is 111, ix, the delightful lovers’ quarrel, with alter- 
nate stanzas for the lover and his lady.’ If one fancies a touch of 
the uncanny, Epode v, the incantations of the witch Canidia and 
her companions, is dramatic, albeit somewhat horrible. Episodes 
from the Satires also lend themselves to dramatization, e. g., parts 
of the journey to Brundisium or even the burlesque dinner party 
of Satire u1, viii. Several of the satires are actually in dialog form 
and may be produced in a cut or adapted version. 

Teachers who used the Vergilian plays of Dr. Allen Woodall 
will be pleased to learn that he is preparing a Horatian drama in 
verse. 

Numerous requests for a Horatian pageant have been received 


1 This particular ode has been set to music as a duet for soprano and tenor. Un- 
fortunately the book in which it appeared, Brown’s Latin Songs, is now out of print and 
is probably available only in large libraries. 
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by the committee. A pageant-play entitled Sabine Moonlight, with 
a large cast of singing, dancing, and speaking actors and suitable 
for use in high school or college, will soon be available. 

Further particulars concerning Horatian plays and pageants 
will be available from time to time from the committee. Address 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


Roman Coins for the Latin Teacher? 


Of all the objects actually made and used by the Romans them- 
selves coins are the most easily acquired. With such objects teach- 
ers should be able to fire the imagination of their Latin pupils, 
for almost the entire fields of Roman history, mythology, and 
religion are illustrated on them, often in detail. . 

For the benefit of those who would like to acquire a few Roman 
coins, descriptions of a few desirable ones are included below, as 
well as methods of getting in touch with dealers. For convenience 
in ordering from dealers any one of the coins herein described, 
definite reference for each to the three-volume catalog, Coins of 
the Roman Republic in the British Museum, is cited. 

Coins illustrating the history, legend, and mythology found in 
the connected reading passages of most of the recent first-year 
books are almost numberless. There are many that show Romulus 
and Remus with their lupine nurse. One of these, a silver denarius 
(about the size of our dime), was issued by the grandfather of 
Pompey the Great, Sextus Pompeius Faustulus, when he was a 
moneyer (Vol. 1, p. 131, no. 926).... Rome’s first consul, Brutus, 
who helped free the city from her kings, is proudly displayed on 
coins of the later Brutus, who felt he had helped to perform a 
similar service for the state. These show the liberty cap between 
two daggers and the inscription EID MAR (the Ides of March) 
(Vol. 11, p. 480, no. 68). Countless others are reminiscent of the 
myths and legends, e.g., Ulysses and his dog Argus (Vol. 1, p. 343, 
no. 2781) and Europa carried away by the bull (Vol. 1, p. 385, 
no. 3142). 

The teacher of second-year Latin can find original denarii of 


? Excerpts from a paper read at the thirtieth annual meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South at Memphis, Tennessee, March 29, 1934. 
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Julius Caesar for seventy-five cents and up. I have one with Julius 
Caesar on one side and Marcus Antonius on the other. All the 
members of both the first and second triumvirates are pictured 
on coins. The most interesting of the coins of Julius Caesar are 
those which were issued by him in Rome in 49 B.c. soon after 
Pompey’s flight and his own arrival there. These were made partly 
from metal brought from Gaul....Some of these denarii on 
their reverse side picture Vercingetorix seated or kneeling at the 
foot of a trophy of Gallic arms. At the base of the trophy are the 
letters CAESAR. On the obverse (the “‘heads”’ side) is a head, 
probably of Pietas. . . . Behind it are symbols to indicate Caesar’s 
age, fifty-two (Vol. 1, p. 506, no. 3959). Another type, bearing his 
name but issued after his death, has the comet that appeared soon 
after his murder (Vol. 11, p. 79, no. 4584). 

What coins are available for the Cicero teacher? Cicero himself 
issued some coins, but these are extremely difficult to procure. 
However, coins picturing or naming characters mentioned in his 
orations can be had: e. g., coins commemorating the murder of 
Spurius Maelius by Gaius Servilius Ahala (Vol 1, p. 480, no. 3864), 
to which Cicero alludes in the First Oration against Catiline. . . 
Good denarii of Pompey, many of which were issued in Spain, 
are easily procurable (Vol. 11, p. 366, no. 77). 

For the Vergil class perhaps the best coin is a denarius of the 
Julian gens, which pictures Venus on the obverse and on the re- 
verse Aeneas carrying his father and the Penates out of burning 
Troy (Vol. 1, p. 469, no. 31). Coins bearing the head of Dido on 
one side and a horse on the other are cheap. . . . Almost every 
deity is represented on some coin... . 

Coins issued in 65 B.c. under Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, later a 
member of the second triumvirate, to commemorate his military 
successes will serve as mementos of the year of Horace’s birth. 
Some (Vol. 1, p. 449, no. 3642) show an equestrian statue of Lepi- 
dus. .. . Others (ibid. no. 3648) show him dressed in a toga and 
placing a wreath on the head of Ptolemy V. On the obverse of this 
is a lovely turreted head representing Alexandria. The temple of 
Fortuna Victrix, Felix, or Antiates referred to by Horace in his 
Odes, is pictured on a denarius (Vol. 1, p. 469, no. 31).... 
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If you wish to buy some coins, first secure for twenty-five cents 
a copy of the Numismatist, the official publication of the American 
Numismatic Association, whose general offices are at 4215 Fernhill 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland... . In the advertising columns are 
to be found the names and addresses of dealers in ancient coins... . 
To several of these send your name, address, and postage, together 
with information as to the types of coins in which you are inter- 
ested. Ask to be put on the mailing lists. Then begin to browse 
through these lists. Establish your credit with each dealer. Coin 
dealers are glad to send coins on approval. You can then select 
after a careful inspection. If you are a novice, be sure to ask for 
legend, date, denomination, and explanation of the types.... 
Some foreign dealers send out beautifully illustrated catalogs of 
their sales. Look at these cuts and the explanations accompanying 
them and become acquainted with coins in this way. Begin, too, 
to notice the pictures of coins in Latin books and in ancient history 
books. 

If you wish to purchase a book, an excellent and recent single 
volume is Roman Coins by Harold Mattingly, Keeper of the Coins 
in the British Museum, obtainable from the Dial Press, 152 West 
Thirteenth St., New York, $7.50. It has sixty-four plates each 
picturing from one to twenty coins. 

Prices? They range all the way from twenty-five cents for coins 
not worth having to $10,000. Send for the catalogs and you will 
soon find something that you would like to have at a price that 
you are willing to pay. 

















Current Events 





[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the 
Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. Harrer, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Eugene 
Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., and Franklin H. Potter, the Univer- 
sity of lowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date. } 


Olynthus 

To American students of classical antiquity the two most interesting sites 
at present under process of excavation are the Athenian Agora and the Hel- 
lenic city of Olynthus. Brief notices of both have from time to time been pre- 
sented in the JouRNAL. Full accounts have been published as rapidly as pos- 
sible in Hesperia and in David M. Robinson’s imposing series of volumes on 
Olynthus. 

During the past spring and summer splendid progress has been made in 
both enterprises. Dr. Robinson, with a well-trained staff and some four hun- 
dred workmen, has laid bare the whole North Hill of Olynthus. Here we have 
revealed to us a model of ancient city planning according to the system of 
Hippodamus of Miletus, the engineer who laid out the plans of Piraeus, 
Thurii, and other Greek towns. Preserved at Olynthus we see a network of 
straight streets, usually seventeen feet wide, intersecting at right angles, and 
enclosing blocks 300 by 120 feet, but the two main avenues were given a 
width of twenty and twenty-four feet. Each block shows two rows of houses 
sixty feet square. 

In the suburbs three villas also were cleared. The most pretentious is the 
“Villa of Good Fortune.” It revolutionizes our theories in regard to the sim- 
plicity of classical Greek dwellings. This suburban residence has a frontage 
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of more than eighty feet and a depth of nearly sixty feet. It has on the ground 
floor ten rooms grouped around a peristyle court and an altar in the middle. 
Part of the stairway leading to the second floor is preserved. Was there also 
a third floor? The floors are decorated with mythological scenes in pebble 
mosaic. On the floor of the andron is a layer of pebble mosaic (some 50,000 
pebbles) representing Dionysus in a chariot drawn by two panthers, a winged 
Eros above, and a horned Satyr running ahead. All around are dancing 
Maenads, Satyrs, and Pans. 

In the corridor is another mosaic representing Achilles sitting on a rock and 
facing a procession with Thetis and the Nereids on sea-serpents bringing to 
him the new-made armor from Hephaestus. 

Besides the houses, Dr. Robinson discovered various public buildings, one, 
at least, dating from the fifth century, fortifications of the city as well as the 
harbor town, interesting tombs and graves of every description, terra cottas, 
coins, vases, and inscriptions. Among these last is a copy of the treaty of 
alliance made in 357 B.c. between Philip and the Chalcidians—broken within 
the next nine years. 

We wait with impatience the full reports of these new discoveries, some of 
which are startling and revolutionary. 


California 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States, Southern Section, held its 
spring luncheon in a charming setting at Occidental College, Eagle Rock, 
California, Saturday, May 19, Barclay W. Bradley presiding. 

The guest speaker on the afternoon program was William A. Oldfather of 
the University of Illinois, who delighted the audience with a paper on “The 
Cost of the Parthenon.” William B. Featherstone, Director of Secondary Cur- 
riculum in the Los Angeles Schools, addressed the Association on ‘‘Integra- 
tion,” and Miss Anne Edwards described the “Olympic Games” at Beverly 
Hills High School, illustrating her talk with photographs. Miss Welcome Til- 
roe of the University of Southern California gave reminiscences of Paul 
Shorey, and A. P. McKinlay of the University of California at Los Angeles 
paid tribute to Robert S. Conway. 

The following officers were elected for 1934-35: president, Alta Witzel; 
vice president, Gordon Wilson; secretary-treasurer, Florence Palmstrom. 

The next meeting will be held at the University of Southern California; 
the program will include lectures in the Administration Building, December 
17, 18, and 19, and a luncheon in the Women’s Building, December 19. 


The Ohio Classical Conference 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference, affiliated 
with the Ohio Education Association, was held at Newark, October 25-27, 
1934. The teachers of Latin in the high schools of Newark, the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce, the Newark Boy Scouts, and many of the Newark 
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high-school students, all did their hospitable part in the entertainment of the 
Conference. On Thursday evening, October 25, three short plays were pre- 
sented for the pleasure of the Conference and of a large local audience. Two 
of these were in English, the third in Latin, and dealt with classical mythology 
and Roman daily life. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1934-35: president, R. V. 
Smith, Capital University, Bexley, Columbus; first vice president, Jennie 
Lewis, Scott High School, Toledo; second vice president, Margaret Newton, 
Marietta High School; secretary-treasurer, Arthur M. Young, University of 
Akron. 

More than $250 was added to the Conference’s invested Endowment Fund 
of $2000. 

The variety and value of the program may be seen from the following list 
of papers read, including both practical educational problems and suggestions 
and also discussions to broaden the mental horizon and provide background 
for a teacher of classics: Robert H. Hiller, Wittenberg College, ‘‘Homer’s 
Real Gentleman”; Frank H. Cowles, The College of Wooster, “Juvenal’s 
Rome and Johnson’s London”; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, “Achilles Tatius—An Ancient Writer of Romance”; Robert E. 
Manning, S.J., Xavier University, ‘““Apotheosis at Rome as Illustrated by the 
Consecratio Coins”; Harold W. Gilmer, Heidelberg College, “The Cacus 
Myth in Livy and Vergil’”’; Ida Stone, Lorain High School, “Tricks of Our 
Trade’”’; Vera Mae Nash, Perry High School, ‘Latin in 1934’’; Alice E. Wil- 
son, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, ‘After Twenty-Five Years’’; J. L. 
King, Denison University, ‘John Keats, Traveler in the Realms of Gold”; 
Kenneth R. Evans, Columbus Academy, ‘Thomas Jefferson, Classical 
Scholar”; Mary K. Brokaw, Ohio University, ‘The Graffiti of Pompeii”; 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, Springfield High School, “The Relation of Latin to Ohio’s 
New Educational Program”; Supt. C. V. Courter, Dayton, President of the 
Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, ‘The Place of the Cultural Subjects in 
the New Curriculum”; H. C. Shetrone, Director of the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society, “The Mounds and Their Builders”; Supt. O. E. Pore, 
Newark, ‘“‘Welcome to the Conference”; Frank L. Clark, Miami University, 
“Response”; Carl W. Blegen, University of Cincinnati, “The University of 
Cincinnati Excavations at Troy’; Dolores Phelps, Memorial High School, 
St. Mary’s, “Experiences of a Neophyte”; J. B. Titchener, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, ‘“Teaching and Thinking”; E. B. De Sauzé, Cleveland, “The Train- 
ing of a Teacher of Latin”; Dorothy M. Schullian, Lakewood, “Recent 
Progress in Excavations in Rome.” 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


The Saint Louis University Classical Club is anticipating the two-thou- 
sandth anniversary of Horace’s birth in a series of eight monthly programs 
under the general title of “The Bimillennial Horace.” There will be papers 
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and readings dealing with various phases of the life, works, and genius of the 
poet and also with his influence upon later literatures. The club, now in its 
sixth year, is composed of students at the university and the three senior 
corporate colleges, Fontbonne College, Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, 
and Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri. Officers for the current year 
are: Patricia Josephine Doyle, Webster College, president; Catherine Cecilia 
Scullin, Fontbonne College, vice president; Henry J. Mohrman, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Saint Louis University, secretary; and Mary Meade 
O’Callaghan, Maryville College, treasurer. 


Salina, Kansas 

On November 25 from the Salina studios of Station KFBI, Abilene, the 
students of the Latin department of Marymount College broadcast a radio 
program commemorative of the Bimillennium of Horace. The program in- 
cluded the following: ““Te Cano Patria,’”’ Latin Club Quartet; ‘“‘The Challenge,” 
Cecilia McKenna; “‘Biography of Horace,” Barbara Myers; ‘The Works of 
Horace,” Agnes Riordan; Reading, ‘““The Bore,” Barbara Myers; ‘“‘O Fons 
Bandusiae” and “Integer Vitae,” Quartet; Selection from the Odes, Cecilia 
McKenna; “‘Modernity of Horace,” Eugenia Hallak; Dramatization of “The 
Country Mouse and the Town Mouse,” Agnes Riordan and Eugenia Hallak; 
“Lauriger Horatius,’”’ Quartet. 


League of Wisconsin Colleges 

The Sixteenth Contest of the League of Wisconsin Colleges was held on 
April 27, 1934. The examination was set by the Latin department of Wake 
Forest College. The morning examination was based on Poteat’s Selected 
Epigrams of Martial; the afternoon examination, on sight passages. The re- 
sults were as follows: first place—Laura Lange, Milwaukee-Downer College; 
second place—Margaret Caerncross, Lawrence College; third place—Betty 
Olson, Milwaukee-Downer College; first honorable mention—Alice Porter, 
Milwaukee-Downer College; second honorable mention—Viola Krause, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. 

There are six colleges in the League: Beloit, Carroll, Lawrence, Milwaukee- 
Downer, Milton, and Ripon. The president is Lena B. Tomson of Milwaukee- 
Downer College. These contests are held only once in two years. 


Oxford, Ohio 

Mabel I. Hart, Associate Professor of Latin at Western College, died at 
the college on September 24. 

Miss Hart received her A.B. at Oberlin College, her A.M. at Radcliffe, and 
did further graduate work in classics at Columbia University. A successful and 
inspiring teacher, she taught successively at Bradford Academy in Massachu- 
setts, Wilson College, Alfred University, Louisville Collegiate Institute, and 
Western College. She will be greatly missed not only at her own college but 
also from the ranks of our Association. 
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Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


The Classical Club of Tennessee Baptist College for Women at Murfrees- 
boro initiated ten new members on October 26, 1934. The traditional initia- 
tion was held: Each candidate was escorted through Hades, as is Aeneas in 
Aeneid v1. The club is directed by Isabelle Johnson, head of the Latin de- 
partment. 


New York City 


More than seven hundred Latin and Greek delegates from the various 
junior and senior high schools of the city attended the New York City Latin 
Congress, which met in Judson Auditorium of New York University on No- 
vember 8. A student of the Latin club of the Grover Cleveland High School 
presided. 

Charles A. Tonsor, Principal of the Grover Cleveland High School and 
President of the New York Classical Club, gave a short address. Delegates 
from the Boys High School, Cleveland, Far Rockaway, Franklin Lane, Joan 
of Arc Junior High School, Public School 171, and Newtown and Tilden High 
Schools gave short talks explaining their most important projects. A group 
of pupils from Morris High School presented an interesting play, ‘““A Trip 
through Roman History.” “A Dance of the Winds,” interpreting the storm in 
Aeneid 1, was given in costume by students from the Abraham Lincoln High 
School. 

Music was furnished by the Grover Cleveland High School Latin Glee 
Club—‘‘America”’ in Latin and “Integer Vitae” and “Gaudeamus Igitur.”’ 
“Tnflammatus, from Stabat Mater,” was beautifully rendered—solo with pipe 
organ accompaniment. 

The meeting was held under the auspices of the New York City Latin 
Chairmen. 


Pomfret, Connecticut 


A meeting of the Connecticut Section of the New England Classical Associ- 
ation was held at Pomfret School, Pomfret, Connecticut, on October 20. The 
members were welcomed by Halleck Lefferts, headmaster of the school. 
Papers were presented by George M. Harper, Jr., of Yale University; Gus- 
tave A. Feingold of Bulkeley High School, Hartford; Miss Mary H. Mahoney 
of Hartford; and Aldis B. Hatch of Pomfret School. 


Columbia, Missouri 


Eta Sigma Phi at the University of Missouri, in order to stimulate interest 
in the classics and to increase familiarity with them, decided to devote this 
school year to translating the works and studying the life of some ancient 
author. Horace was chosen at once because of the bimillennium celebration 
that is already under way and the pilgrimage and cruises planned for next 
summer. At each meeting selections are being read from Satires, Epistles, 
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Odes, and Epodes. The intention is to cover as far as possible the various works 
of the great bard of Venusia. The project is being carried out with en- 
thusiasm on the part of the members of the chapter and its guests. 


Horace Plaque 


Herewith we are pleased to present 
a cut of Professor Currie’s plaque, 
to which reference was made in the 
December JOURNAL (p. 188). The 
drawing, of course, cannot do proper 
justice to the beauty of the medallion 
when carved in marble or cast in 
bronze or plaster. We commend these 
plaques to the consideration of com- 
mittees charged with making awards 
in the state and local contests fea- 
tured in the bimillennial celebra- 
tion. 

















Translation of Horace Contest for College Students 


It has been suggested that a part of the Bimillennium Horatianum be a 
contest for college students in the translation of Horatian odes and epodes. 
Professor Mark E. Hutchinson of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has 
been appointed by Dr. Flickinger as national chairman of this contest. 

Mr. Hutchinson desires each of the state chairmen of the Bimillennium 
Horatianum to appoint a committee to take charge of the contest in his 
state. Much the same procedure will be followed as that outlined for the high- 
school contest in the December, 1934, Current Events. It is hoped that 
classical clubs and Horace classes throughout the various states will codper- 
ate in making this contest a success. A national jury will be selected which 
will choose the three best translations. 
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